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THE 
ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING 
of 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

George Washington University dates its corporate existence 
from February 9, 1821, when President Monroe approved an 
Act of Congress chartering the Columbian College in the Dis- 
triet of Columbia. 

On May 23, 1919, the Executive Committee of the Board of 
Trustees, upon motion of Mr. H. C. Davis, authorized the 
President of the University to appoint a committee from the 
Board of Trustees to act with other committees, as a general 
committee to provide for the proper celebration of the Cen- 
tennial of the University at some time on or near the One 
Hundredth Anniversary of the date upon which the charter was 
granted to Columbian College. "The President of the Univer- 
sity accordingly appointed Mr. John Bell Larner, an alumnus 
of the University and Chairman of the Board of Trustees, as 
Chairman of the General Committee on Centennial Observance. 
Other members of the Committee, representing the various por- 
tions of the University, were appointed as follows: Mr Harry C. 
Davis, Mr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Mr. Theodore W. Noyes and 
Colonel Archibald Hopkins, representing the Board of Trustees; 
Mrs. James Carroll Frazer, Miss Nellie P. Sedgley and Dr. 
Douglas P. Birnie, representing the University Council: Mr. 
William Bruce King, Mr. Stephen E. Kramer and Dr. Charles 
W. Richardson, representing the Alumni; Mrs. Joshua Evans, 
Jr., and Miss Elizabeth Peet representing the Columbian 
Women; Dean H. L. Hodgkins, representing the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences; Dean William C. Borden, representing the 
Faculty of Medicine; and Dean Merton L. Ferson, representing 
the Faculty of Law. 

This General Committee met in the office of the President of 
the University on Saturday, October 16, 1921, and decided that 
the Centennial Celebration should include a centennial convoca- 
tion and a university centennial dinner, upon both of which occa- 
sions there should be present as the guests of the University, 
representatives of the more prominent colleges and universities 


in the United States. It was also decided that students of the 


University be asked to arrange for student events, to be held 
about the twenty-second of February, which was adopted as 
the date for the Centennial Convocation, the University Dinner 
to be held on the night preceding. 

To make the necessary arrangements for the University 
events, Mr. Larner appointed, as Chairman of the sub-commit- 
tees, Mr. Harry C. Davis of the Committee on the Centennial 
Dinner and Mr. William B. King of the Committee on the Cen- 
tennial Convocation. President William Miller Collier was a 
member ex officio of all committees and the Secretary of the 
University served as the Secretary of all committees. 

Mr. Davis, as Chairman of the Committee on the Centennial 
Dinner, appointed as members of his committee: on behalf of 
the faeulty and students of the Department of Arts and 
Seiences, Dean Howard L. Hodgkins, Dean William Allen 
Wilbur, Professor Henry Grattan Doyle and Mr. Walter Scott; 
on behalf of the faculty and students of the Law School, Dean 
Merton L. Ferson, Mr. Gilbert Hall and Mr. Harold Kay; on 
behalf of the faculty and students of the Medical School, Dean 
William Cline Borden, Dr. William J. Mallory, Dr. Oscar B. 
Hunter and Mr. Fred A. Franke; on behalf of the Alumni, Dr. 
Charles W. Richardson, Mr. Stephen E. Kramer and Mr. 
Theodore W. Noyes; and on behalf of the Columbian Women, 
Mrs. John Paul Earnest, Mrs. Joshua Evans, Jr., Miss Elizabeth 
Peet and Miss Elizabeth Wilson. 

The events of the Centennial Celebration comprised the fol- 
lowing: on Saturday, February 19, at the University, the pre- 
sentation of a captured German cannon by the French Military 
Attaché, on behalf of his government; at the New Willard Hotel. 
the Centennial dinner of the students of the Department of Arts 
and Sciences; and at the Franklin Park Hotel, the Centennial din- 
ner of the students of the Law School: on Sunday, February 20, at 
the Church of the Covenant, the Midwinter Convocation Ser- 
mon, with the Reverend Charles Wood, D.D.. as preacher; 

on Monday, February 21, at the Raleigh Hotel, a reception by 
the Junior class; at Rauscher's the University Centennial Din- 
ner; on Tuesday, February 22, at the Central High School 
Auditorium, the Convocation exercises; on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 24, at Rauscher’s, the Junior prom; and on Monday, 
February 28, at the Central High School Auditorium, the Junior 
play. 


THE PRESENTATION OF A CAPTURED GERMAN CAN- 
NON TO GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
BY THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCE 

During the summer of 1920, the French Government, through 
Monsieur Maurice Casenave, Minister Plenipotentiary, Director 
General of French Serviees in the United States, offered a 
captured German cannon to the University. The formal pre- 
sentation of this cannon was one of the events held in connection 
with the celebration of the One Hundredth Anniversary of the 
founding of the University. The address of presentation was 
made by Brigadier General L. Collardet, the French Military 
Attaché at Washington. President Collier, on behalf of the uni- 
versity, accepted the cannon which has been placed permanently 
in the grounds of the Woodhull Administration Building. The 
following official description of the piece was furnished by the 
French Government: 

“Cannon No. 216 is a German cannon—Krupp model—that 
was made in the Krupp works at Essen in 1893. 

It has a calibre of 150 mm. It belonged to a Prussian Coast 
Artillery Regiment. 

It was captured by a detachment of the 4th Zouaves in 
October 1916 near Fort Douaumont on the Verdun front before 
the enemy had time to destroy it entirely or put it out of workng 


order. " 


ADDRESS 


At the Presentation of a Captured German Cannon by the French 
Government to George Washington University, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1921, 


By GENERAL L. COLLARDET, 
Military Attache of the French Embassy, Washington 


I am here in behalf of my Government to present you with a 
gun taken by French troops from the German armies at Verdun 
in 1916. 

Is it not specially fitting and appropriate that, in an insti- 
tution proudly bearing the name of Ge orge Washington, there 
should be a souvenir offered by the French Government and the 
French Army? Washington was the first General who had the 
supreme command of an Americo-French army. Under his 
orders American and French volunteers fought, one and a half 
centuries ago, side by side, for the liberation of this country. 
From that first association and cooperation dates the friendship 
which has united our countries. 

But this war trophy is not only a gift by which the French 
Government desires to honor George Washington University, 
it is more than that: it is a symbol. 

For, what is this field gun? One of the weapons on which 
Germany relied for the satisfaction of her unwarranted ambi- 
tions. After the conquests made on Denmark, on Austria and 
France during the last century, Germany's greed was still un- 
satiated. The extraordinary development of her fleet and mer- 
chant marine, the flourishing state of hei industry were not to 
be hampered by any competition. She took the first oppor- 
tunity to ensure undisputed supremacy in the world by crushing 
down France, conquering the coast of the Channel whence she 
could attack Great Britian and become the omnipotent master 
on land and sea. After more than forty years of military prepa- 
ration, she thought in 1914 that the time had come and started 
with her wonderful war machine for the conquest of Paris. 

You remember the invasion of Belgium: the first German on- 
rush; “the fresh and joyous war,” as the Kaiser had said: and 
when success was at hand, the sudden reaction of the French 
Army; the first victory of the Marne. 


In 1915 Germany had to push back the Russian armies which 
had invaded East Prussia. But in 1916 she turned again on the 
western front, confident that this time she could break the 
French line and realize her dream. This was the Battle of 
Verdun. A battle of nearly one year: from Februarv 21st to 
December 15th, with only three months of lesser activity during 
the Somme Battle. 

It was before Verdun that this gun was taken by our Zouaves 
from the division of Prussian coast guards. In this dreadful 
duel in which, for the second time, the German and French 
forces Col fronted each other, French morale and French tactics 
had again the better of German materiel and German methods. 
In history, Verdun will have the same fame and the same 
meaning as the battles where Christianity was saved: the battle 
of Chalons against Attila, that of Poitiers against the Saracens. 
that of Vienna against the Turks. Once more the barbarian 
wave was stopped and brute force was defeated. 

But why did we have to maintain such a long and bloody 
struggle for the defense of our sacred rights? Because we were 
inadequately prepared to defend them. Had France had more 
heavy artillery and machine guns, had pacific Belgium had 
organized reserves, had Great Britain been less reluctant to have 
a national army, Germany would never have had the audacity 
to attack us. 

And this is the reason why it is well to have under your eyes 
this gun as a reminder of the necessity of preparedness even for 
the most pacific nations, even for those whose power and situa- 
tion seem unlikely to involve them in conflicts. Who could have 
guessed ten years ago that the United States would have to take 
up arms, mobilize four million men and send two million of them 
across the sea for her own protection? 

You are today the young men who will prepare themselves to 
play their part in case of emergency; tomorrow you will be the 
legislators in charge of the interests of your great nation. 

Do not forget the lesson inspired by this gun! 

It is for these reasons that I am glad to have been intrusted 
with the mission of handing you over this trophy , offered by the 
defenders of Verdun to the Unive rsity which bears the name of 


one who fought so gallantly for the high ideals of humanity. 


CENTENNIAL BANQUET OF THE STUDENTS OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 
Students of Arts and Sciences happily observed the Centennial 
in a banquet, on the evening of February 19, in the large ball- 
room of the New Willard Hotel. There were attractive decora- 
tions of flags and palms and flowers, and the students and their 
guests had a memorably pleasant evening. 

Michael Mussman was master of the revels and toastmaster, 
and he preside d over the tables and all the features of the even- 
ing with congenial goodfellowship. The dinner was excellent: 
and the music, rendered by an orchestra of twelve pieces, was 
notably good. An amateur vaudeville entertainment was pre- 
sented by students between the courses of the dinner, in pic- 
turesque, fascinating, and charming acts of magic, music, and 
dancing. Original musical compositions, with words and music 
by students, were well received. The whole performance was 
clever and artistic. 

The speakers were Hon. Royal C. Johnson, Member of Con- 
gress from South Dakota, Dean William Allen Wilbur, Dean 
Howard Lincoln Hodgkins, President William Miller Collier, who 
earlier in the evening had attended the Law Banquet, and Mr. 
William Bruce King of the Board of Trustees. The speaking 
had brevity and point: the National ideals that gather about the 
name of Washington, with the heroism and sacrifice of college 
men in the War: the old days of the College with Luther Rice 
and the pioneers: the incentives of the present with the range of 
study and opportunity in the University of today; the needs of 
the University, seeking to meet increasing demands with four 
thousand students: the personal words of reminiscence and 
hopefulness in the survey of the years. 

The programme of the evening was well planned, and it was 
carried out in a manner consistent with the dignity of the 
Centennial exercises. 

The patrons and patronesses of the banquet were Senator 
David I. Walsh, Senator Thomas Sterling and Mrs. Sterling, 
Hon. Royal C. Johnson and Mrs. Johnson, Dr. and Mrs. William 
Miller Collier, Dean and Mrs. Howard L. Hodgkins, Dean and 
Mrs. William Allen Wilbur. The executive committee con- 
sisted of Earl C. Shea, chairman, Katherine Symmonds and 
Walter C. Scott. Catherine Tonge was chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee and was assisted by Joseph Garnett, 
Martha Waring, Edward Brown and Evelyn Jones. 
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THE LAW SCHOOL DINNER 


The Law School held a Dinner at the Franklin Square Hotel 
on February 19, 1921. "This Dinner was a part of the Centen- 
nial Celebration. It was arranged by the Law School Senate. 
About 300 guests were present, the number being made up, for 
the most part, of Faculty, Students and Alumni. The following 
program was given: 


TOASTMASTER 


Merton L. Ferson, Dean of the Law School 


Solo Arthur H. Deibert, '13 
Four-minute speech William A. Hunter, '23 
Four-minute speech L. Brooks Hays, ’22 
Four-minute speech Harold T. Kay, ’21 
Short talk ' Samuel Herrick, '02, 

President of the Law School Alumni Association 
Solo Professor Heetor G. Spaulding 
Address Dean Roscoe Pound, 

of the Law School of Harvard University 

Address President William Miller Collier, 


of the George Washington University 


Dean Ferson at the beginning of the program spoke in part as 
follows: 

“Our Law School family comes together around the dinner 
table once each year just for the joy of getting together, be- 
coming better aequainted, and giving expression to the spirit 
of comradeship which pervades our School. This year, how- 
ever, our Dinner has added significance. It is part of the obser- 
vance being made of the close of ore hundred years of active, 
useful service by our University. Moreover, we stand at this 
time on the eve of the birthday of the great George Washington 
whose name our University bears. As time goes on the fore- 
sight of that great character becomes more and more marvelous. 
His ideals have become the ideals of a nation; his virtues have 
been held up before all succeeding generations. We continually 
display his life and character before our citizens as an inspiring 
lesson making for the happiness of our people and the stability 
of our government. In order to keep his character in the minds 
of succeeding generations monuments of all shapes and sizes 


have been erected to the memory of George Washington. The 


thought I would leave at this time is that. judged by the fitness 


of things, no monument extant is more appropriate than a great 


living University such as serving the young men and 


ours, 


women of our land by aiding them to procure that education so 
essential to free government. 


There is no doubt as to what the sentiment of George Wash- 


as to the importance of that educational work. 


rances strewn through all his writings an 


ington would be 
We find utte 


| speeches 
urging the i 


mportance of education. We find in his will a 
iat was supposed to be a considerable portion of his 
fortune left for the ] 


bequest of w 


'urpose of establishing a 1 niversity in the 
Capital, to which the youth of the Nation might 
property 


come. The 
so bequeathed proved to be without value but the 


sentiment back of the bequest should be an inspiration. This 


monument we have erected to ( ieorge Washit 


a pile of barren stone but is a great. living, working institution, 
dedicated to him and e 


igton 1s not merely 


arrying forward a work he deemed of 
paramount importance.” 


Mr. Hunter spoke as follows: 

As a member of the First Year Law ( lass, I am glad that this 
year, 1921, is my first year at George Washington University, foi 
this year the University starts upon à new century of her career, 
and this year we look back and learn in her history , her ideals and 
her achievements; these start us on our careers in the University 
with an incentive to uphold and advance those principles which 
have carried her with such honor through the past century. 
In looking back on her history, the most striki ig element to 
my mind is the close relationship of her history to the history 
of our Federal ( 'overnment. Few of us, I think. realize that ow 
University was founded twenty-seven years before the Califor- 
nia Territory, comprising ( 'alifornia, Nevada, Utah and Arizona, 
was ceded to the United States; twenty-six years before the 
title to the Oregon Territory, from which I myself come, was 
established in the United States; and twenty-five years before 
Texas was admitted to the Union. The University was founded 
during the administration of President Monroe, the fourth 
President, and almost takes its beginning with the establishment 
of our government in point of-time. 

But there appears to me to be a closer relationship than that 
of time. Like our National Government, our University 


i has 
spread throughout the whole country, drawing ber students 
Irom every section of our land, instilling them with her principles 


and ideals, and sending them back with a larger vision of oul 


nation, Perhaps this is more of a reality than ever before. The 
War took men, men who would have lived and died in one local 
ity without knowing of any other section, took these men from 
the north, the south, the east and the west and mingled them 
together in training camps. Perhaps during their training 
days the men from one section looked askance upon the 
men from other sections; thought them different; disliked them. 
But when these men faced the days in France together, they 
learned that as a nation we have one character; that under thi 
local mannerisms there is the man, and he is the same whether 
he be from the south, the north, the east or the west. And then 
these men became acquainted with these other sections, through 
here at the University, we can 


these representatives. And 
“carry on" this getting acquainted with the other sections. 
In addition to the knowledge learned of our own State, we have 
the knowledge accumulated in other States. And this com- 
mingled knowledge becomes knowledge of the nation. 

Of even greater importance and significance, 1s out location. 
The location of our University makes it a truly national uni- 
versity. Situated within the District, we look to no State court 
for guidance, we study no State Code, we follow only the broad- 
at the site 


ng 


est of the national principles of thelaw. And bei 
of our Federal Government, we look upon the workings of that 
institution with a closer insight than any other University is 
able to do. If occasionally we can draw back, if we can take 
our noses from our books, and look about us, we can realize 


the wonderful advantages we have within reach. We can 


watch and study the laws as they are enacted, legislation which 
will be law when we go out to practice. We can watch the ad- 
ministration of the Government through the Departments and 


Administrative branches. But the finest of all for us, is the 


intimate touch we may maintain with the 


the most wonderful, most conse- 


Supreme Court. 


Here we can watch some ol 
quential decisions being made. We can become invaluably 


informed through listening to some of the ablest jurists of our 


N 


ation. 
With such relationships our University is in truth a national, 


| Federal, not a State institution. Other Uni- 


versities may boast of then buildings, their faculties and their 
and more—we have the distinc- 


National University. 


not a sectional; : 


wealth: but we have all thes 
tion and advantages ol being à 


Mr. Hays spoke as follows: 
Mn. ToasrMaAsTER, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

The speaker who has just preceded me related in an interesting 
manner the establishment of the ideals of George Washington 
It is natural that during the centennial celebration 


[ 


University. 
of the University of which we : 


e proud to be a part, we should 


be thinking of the past and its accomplishments. But we are 
also thinking about the future—not only of the prospects for 
success and service which belong to George 


Washington Law 
School, but also of the part we 


as individuals may have in its 
progress and how we may be able in after life to add to the luster 
of its name. We are ambitious. We are finding fellowship 
tonight in the common possession of a great hope—the hope of 
doing and being something as lawyers. It is that hope which 
strengthens us for the test which every lawyer must undergo. 
The study of Law is not easy—it requires patience and persis- 
tence. As Justice Stafford has said ii 
spiring address on “The Lawyer,” 
which no one else is willing to make 
of doubt and difficulty arises he 
no one else knows what to say." Because the goal is a worthy 
one, the student of Law, moved by the hope of reaching that 
goal, willingly makes the sacrifices. 

I have been impressed with the many points of view and the 
many approaches to the study of the Law. All are represented 
here and within a few years every field of legal activity will 
have claimed its share of our efforts. Some of us, imbued with 
the spirit of learning, will linger around the college walls and 
become teachers of others. Some of us, growing tired of hax ing 
cases decided against us, will don the ermine and undertake 
ourselves to say what the Law will be. Some of us, yielding to 
the lure of the small town will be doomed t 
practice and will be 
retains high respect 


| his eloquent and in- 
"the lawyer makes sacrifices 
in order that when the hour 
may have a word to offer when 


Ja small general 
living representatives of that class which 
for the Law because “familiarity breeds 
contempt.” Some of us will unfortunately drift into politics 


and some of us will specialize in Criminal Law—all of us will 
undoubtedly be criminal lawyers. 
On the other hand we are determined to succeed and we will! 
Longfellow says, 
"How sweet is youth, 
"With its illusions 
Thus older men the successful ones 
ambitions of youth. Perhaps that is because thay have mini- 
mized their own successes and do not realize that they have 
become the useful and successful men they had dreamed of being. 
Be that as it may—our ambitions are not illusions, for with 


real purposes in life, with determination, and with willingness to 
make the sacrifices which must 
the goals we have set for 


how bright it gleams 
, aspirations, dreams!" 


have always smiled at the 


be made, we are going to reach 
| ourselves. We therefore look toward 
the Future with expectancy, 


Mr. Kay spoke in part as follows: 


Summing up, therefore, the past record of one 


10 


hundred years, we find in this institution a strueture of durable 
proven stability and a brilliant list of accomplishments. Stand- 
Ing as we do upon the threshold of the future we have the 
achievements of the past to point the wav to ever-increasing 


service. . . . . You have been told by the preceding 
speakers of the incomparable and unexcelled qualities of this 
institution. Allow me to cry stallize in your thoughts a product 
of those ideals which typify our school. A product which we 


will call the “Man.” A man in every sense of the word. A 
man who would embody in heart and soul all the ideals that this 
school stands for. A man who would answer the test of that 
memorable poem of Kipling: 


“Tf you ean keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 
If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you, 
Yet making allowance for their doubting too: 


If you ean fill each swiftly flying minute 

With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the earth and everything that’s in it, 
And, which is more, you'll be a man, my son.” 


The material is but raw and unfinished, but it is real material, 
let it but y ield itself to the warm embrace of that Master 
Craftsman, the Faculty, and the product that I have endeav- 
ored to depict will be inevitable. 

We have such an institution that it cannot but thrill one’s un- 
conscious pride when he realizes its possibilities for the future. 
However, united and whole-hearted support are absolutely 
essential to enable it to fulfill the mission that past achieve- 
ments have made possible. 


Mr. Herrick spoke as follows: 

Mn. ToaAsTMASTER, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

I am in some doubt as to the amount of time I am supposed to 
have, as the gentlemen preceding me were all put down for 
“Four Minute S} eeches” while mine is designated as a “Short 
Talk,” and I have always been under the impression that a 
talk is of less length than a sj eech. However, what I have to 
say can be said in a very few minutes, so I believe I will not 
disappoint any of you, no matter what your ideas may be about 
the length of a “short talk." 

All I wish to do is to bring greetings from the Alumni to the 
student body gathered here tonight. The Alumni are very 
proud of the student body, of their achieve ments and of their 
record. Ever since the first class graduated, more than fifty 
years ago, the Alumni have been loyal and devoted to the in- 


terests of the Law School, which then held its sessions in a little 


rented building on Fifth Street near the Court House, when 
there were but two professors and but threee hours of class work 
each week—and I know that some of you in the freshman class 
look back upon those conditions with envy and longing! Later 
the School grew and prospered, until in 1898 it owned its own 
building next to the corner of Fifteenth and H Streets. Only a 
few years later, however, its financial skies darkened; its build- 
ing had to be sold, and I believe the Law School would have 
been discontinued entirely but for the generosity and self- 
sacrifice of the faculty, who served for a year or two without 
pay rather than see the old School go under—and I am glad to 
say that some of these gentlemen are still upon the faculty, 
and a few are present here tonight. Then the School com- 
menced again to thrive under the wise administration of 
President Stockton. Now it is in a most prosperous condi- 
tion, with its splendid new building which was formerly and 
appropriately the home of the Department of Justice, with its 
fine corps of students and above all with its incomparable Dean, 
who is so deservedly popular with the entire student body. 
As has been stated already tonight, the number of its students is 
the greatest of any law school in the country except one, and 
were it not for the presence of our distinguished guest from 
Harvard, I would express the hope and belief that in a very 
few years it will be second to none, either in numbers, or in the 
ability and the character of its student body. And, let me add, 
that during all the past years, whether of prosperity or adversity, 
the standards of the School have never been lowered, but con- 
stantly made higher and better. 

Finally, on behalf of the Alumni, let me state that we will 
gladly welcome into the Alumni Association all of you embryo 
lawyers—and lawyeresses—promptly after graduation; and 
also weleome you into the noble profession in which we are sure 
you will shortly make worthy places. In the meantime, I wish 
you Godspeed in your studies, and (may I add) **a happy issue 
out of all of your afflictions.” I thank you. 


Dean Ferson introduced Dean Pound as follows: “The 
speaker of the evening is notable in so many ways that if 
an introduction were needed I would be at a loss to know how 
to make that introduction adequate. I might tell you at great 
length of the large contributions he has made to Botany and 
other sciences, but he would be a noted man if he made none of 
these contributions. I might tell you of his large success in the 
practice of law and on the Bench, but he would be a noted man 
if he had never practiced law nor been on the Bench. I might 
recite at great length as to the magazine articles he has written 


and the other contributions he has made to legal literature, 
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but he would be a celebrated man 1f he had not made any ol 
these contributions. | might tell you ol the large service he 
has rendered by way of revamping our legal philosophy, leaving 
& permanent influence on the English law. Although this 
seems to me a service of paramount importance, he would be a 
celebrated man without having rendered it. I might proclaim 
with great gusto that he is the Dean of the Harvard Law School. 
but, great as that position is, Harvard being beyond question 
the leading Law School of the world, and following though he 
does a train of illustrious scholars in that position, he would be a 
celebrated man if he had never gone to Harvard. 

And thus it seems that I might recite his achievements at 
great length and yet not be able to explain why he is held in 
such high esteem by scholars. 

Fortunately, however, our speaker needs no introduction. 
His name alone is sufficient to arouse in any University audi- 
ence, indeed in any body of cultivated people, the keenest 
interest. It thus appears that the simplest introduction I can 
phrase is at the same time least faulty. Accordingly, my 
friends, I present Roscoe Pound. 

Dean Pound thereupon delivered the address of the evening 
taking as his subject: “The Contest for Supremacy between the 
Common Law and the Roman Law.” [This address will be 
printed in a later number of the BurrETIN. Dean Pound has 
not yet been able to furnish the text of it.] 

President Collier made a short but inspiring address, in the 
course of which he complimented the Law School on its rapid 
growth, which he believed had been accomplished without a 
lowering of standards, and wished the School continued success 
in the development of lawyers trained not only in the law but 
in the highest legal ethics. 

After the program the ballroom was thrown open and an 


hour or two was spent in dancing. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
CENTENNIAL DINNER 


Monday, February 21, 1921. 


RAUSCHER'S 
Connectieut Avenue and L Street 


MENU 
( yy ster Cocktail 


Cream of Fresh Mushrooms with Croutons 
Olive and Radishes Salted Nuts 


Planked Shad, Maitre d’Hotel 


Squab Chicken, Bonnefemme 
New Potatoes Rissolées New Peas Sauté 


Cream Cheese with Waldorf Salad 
Cheese Delices Paillettes 


Ices 


Meringue Panachée 


Fancy Cakes Macaroons Lady Fingers 
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SPEECHES 
President WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER, Presiding 

His Excellency, Mr. J. J. Jusseranp, Ambassador of France, 
representing the University of Paris. 

His Excellency, SeNor Don BELTRAN Maruiev, Ambassador 
of Chile, Senior Ambassador, at Washington, of the Latin- 
American countries, representing the University of Chile. 

His Excellency, Senator V. RoLANpI Ricci, Appointed Ambas- 
sador of Italy, representing the University of Bologna. 

Mrs. JULIA MARLOWE SOTHERN. 

Honorable Grorce HicGiNs Moses, United States Senator 
from New Hampshire, delegate from Dartmouth College, 
in behalf of the colleges of New England. 

President FREDERICK CARLOS FERRY, Delegate from Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y., in behalf of the colleges of the 
Middle Atlantic States. 

Honorable Wape Hampton Eris, Delegate from Washington 
and Lee University, in behalf of the colleges of the South. 

Dr. Frank W. BALLOU, Superintendent of the Schools of the 
District of Columbia, delegate from the University of 
Cincinnati, in behalf of the colleges of the Central States. 

Proffessor VERNON KELLOGG, Chairman of the Division of 
Educational Relations of the National Research Council, 
delegate from Leland Stanford, Jr. University, in behalf 
of the colleges of the States of the Pacific Coast. 

Responses are printe d below in every case where à copy could 


be furnished by the speaker. 


MUSIC 
The musical program included a group of three songs by the 
University Glee Club, vocal solos by Mr. Preston B. Haynes, 
President of the Glee Club, solos by Miss Catherine Riggs, 


harpist, and several numbers by the orchestra. 


A Letter from the President-elect of the United States, an 
honorary Alumnus of George Washington University, 
read at the University Centennial Dinner: 

WARREN G. HARDING 
Marion, Ohio 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA, February 14, 1921. 
Dn. Wm. MILLER COLLIER, 
President, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C 
My Dear Dn. CoLLIER: 

I am in receipt of your very courteous favor of February 9th, 
in which you invite me to be present at the alumni dinner of 
George Washington University on the evening of February 21st, 
in celebration of the Centennial of the founding of the Univer- 
sity. I need not tell you how much I regret my inability to 
have that very great pleasure. Every celebration of the 
University which I have had the good fortune to attend has been 
so highly interesting that my inability to attend on this occa- 
sion is all the more regretted because I know what I shall be 
missing. If the circumstances were at all such that I could be in 
attendance I should find very great pleasure in sending very 
prompt acceptance. Please know how genuine my regrets are 
and allow me to express the hope that the next time I am invited 
I will be so situated that I may have the satisfaction of accepting. 

I will thank you to convey my very cordial greetings to the 
guests at the alumni dinner, and permit me to join in the general 
voice of congratulation over 


a century of usefulness in furthering 
the 


cause of education according to American standards. 


With very kindest regards to you personally, I am, 


Very truly yours, 


Signed WARREN G. HARDING 


WGH-EBU 


Address by His Excellency, 
Mr. J. J. JUSSERAND, the French Ambassador, 
at the Centennial Dinner of the George Washington University, 
February 21, 1921. 
Mn. Presipent, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

I rise on behalf of that famed University of Paris, founded 
centuries ago in the city whose emblem fits not only herself but 
my country and yours too, as well as the millenial aspirations of 
mankind for progress towards Liberty, the ship which, though 
tossed by the storm, shall never sink: Fluctuat nec mergitur. 

Unworthy as I am, a mere graduate of that University, I have 
been entrusted bv the Rector thereof to bring its greetings and 
good wishes on your first centennial of which may your ever in- 
creasing prosperity ensure many more in the ages to come. 

The Rector of that I niversity is the well-known scientist, Mr. 
Appell, that worthv son of Alsatian France, born at Strasbourg, 
the noble city by the Rhine, freed forever two years ago by our 
united arms. 

The Paris University, which rejoices at the progress accom- 
plished by yours in the short span of a hundred years, goes back, 
as you know. to the far-off time when the schools, at first grouped 
around Notre Dame, gathered together, crossed the river and 
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egan to spread their work on the sacri d hill now so well known 
under the name ol the Latin Quarter. It had already a long 


€xistence when one of its former pupils Pope Innocent ITI, by 


his two bulls of 1208 and 1209, officially formed it into an asso- 
Clation: universitas. 
Its rapid growth is wt ll known. To the Sorbonne, founded in 
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the time of Saint Louis, fifty smaller colleges were gradually 


added, where kings, saints, popes, poets of world-wide fame 
came to study: that model Ambassador, soldier and poet, 
Dante. peerless Petrarque, who early dreamt of a United Italy, 
Stephen Langton. King Charles IV of Bohemia, who all of them 
could say, like the great philosopher, Duns Seot: Gallia me 
docuit. 

When one travels in Europe, inscriptions seen here and there 
àre reminders of the early fame of that University whose mes- 
Senger I am to you. Such a token one fir ds when visiting the 
f San Gimignano-delle- 


Incomparably pieturesque little city í 
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Selle- Torre, once v isited by Dante as an Ambassador, and where 
a son of that place, Fra Domenico, impelled by a touching desire 
to make his little town famous, employed his fortune in having a 
church decorated by one of the greatest artists of his time. 
Benozzo Gozzoli, the result being that. to this day, San Gimig- 
nano is famous and admired by people from every part of the 
world, who may see wherever the name ol Fra Domenico appears 
that it isever accompanied by the proud words Doctor Pariensis 

Among kings who were former pupils, we take partieular pride 
in Charles IV of Bohemia, son of that King John who died for us 
at Crecy, and founder of the T niversity of Prague, the earliest 
University in Central Europe, ereated long before anv existed 
in Germany or elsewhere in those regions. 

The Paris University continues its traditions and is as great 
by the number of its students and the eminence of its teachers 
as it ever was. It opens its gates in an even more friendly, not 
to say affectionate, spirit than ever to American students, many 
of whom before rubbing shoulders with French students in the 
lecture rooms. rubbe 
tlefields. 


I had the privilege, a few vear 


l shoulders with French soldiers on the bat- 


s ago, to listen to a lecturer. 
coming from à country the existence of which was unsuspected 
in the earlier centuries of the Paris University’s career, former 
President Roosevelt, whose teachings on '« ‘itizenship in a Re- 
publie" were appreciated by all of us; and somewhat later, after 
the great war. gloriously terminated in company with the sol- 
diers of Pershing, the same ui iversity bestowed the first degree 
of Doctor honoris causa wl 


Woodrow Wilson. 
On behalf of all this past and of 
sentiments of friendship and 


lich it had ever given, to President 


all this present, filled with 


admiration which have never ceased 


to grow during the long years of mv stav in Ameriea. I bring 


earnest good wishes to that Columbian College, declared 
in its first year to be “in successful operation, with thirty- 


five students and a prospect of rapid increase, ” which, when 


I arrived in America, had just become Columbian Univer- 
sity, and to the George Washington University of today, well 


worthy of the great name it bears, and whose thirty-five students 


of the beg nning have been ti 


‘ansformed, under the masterful 


guidance of President Collier, into the five thousand students of 
today. 

As a son of France, as one who has witnessed the splendid de- 
velopment of this country, the population of which has inereased 
one fourth before my eyes, one who can testify that the spirit 


of '76 never faded, but was found just as irresistible in. 1917, 


I beg to express, in the name of the University of Paris, the hope 


that your institution will be more and more fruitful in forming 


great and good citizens for this great and good country. 


Address by His Excellency, 
SENOR DON BELTRAN MATHIEU, the Chilean Ambassador, 
at the 
Centennial Dinner of the George Washington University 

February 21, 1921. 


Spain, our mother country, did not neglect the cultivation of 
intelleetuality in her colonies in America, but founded centers 
of study in which were taught philosophy, mathematics and law. 

In the institutions of learning, of those times, was sown the 
seed which produced the generation of enlightened men who 
were the fathers of the independence of the Republies of our 
Southern Continent; and the first care of the new rulers was to 
encourage these institutions which are the present national 
universities of Spanish America, in which have taught and are 
today teaching, professors renowned for their knowledge, many 
of them of universal reputation acquired in the great intellectual 
centers of Europe which have favored us with their valuable aid. 

Our universities constitute today the foundation of our re- 
publies and in them are molded the institutions under which 
we live, develop and progress. We may, without boastfulness, 
aspire to maintain relations on a footing of equality, with similar 
centers of instruction in the rest of the world. all of which havi 
the common aim of intellectual advancement, thereby creating 
stronger bonds than those that nations obtain by a purely 
political and commercial contact. 

The importance which we attribute to this agency of coopera- 
tion explains our interest and our attendance at the Centennial 
commemorated today by this University, which bears the name 
of the illustrious Father of this great Republie, and which does 
its full honor to the responsibility thus imposed upon it. 

Dr. Collier, its distinguished 
gifts which are his, a & 
panic intellectuality. 
splendent greatness 
merits in the present, 
in the future. 

To this is due, doubtless. the 
extended to us to participate in 
which, esteeming it 
in order to demonstrate by our presence the good w ishes which we 
entertain for the constant progress of the University over which 
he so worthily presides, and : 
of its teaching staff and its 


president, has among the many 
pecial and perfect knowledge of the His- 
He is an enthusiastic admirer of its re- 
in the past, a well-informed judge of its 


and an optimistic prophet of its influence 


kind invitation which he has 
this solemn commemoration, 
à great honor, we have hastened to accept 


for the happiness and prosperity 
alumni and its students 


Address by His Excellency, 
Senator V. ROLANDI RICCI, Appointed Italian Ambassador, 
at the 
Centennial Dinner of the George Washington University 
February 21, 1921. 

(Delivered in Italian. "Translation read by Pres. Collier.) 


13 Non e la voce mia cosi profonda 
che basti a render voi grazia per grazia.” 

With these lines of Dante 1 express to you my feelings for the 
high honor of which you have considered me worthy, and beg 
you to exeuse me for my inability to tell you in adequate words 
the depth of my gratitude. 

But you, and rightly so, intended to honor my Country rather 
than its representatives, and for this I am the more grateful to 
you, as my country fully deserves the honor you are now be- 
stowing upon her. 

Ever since the Carmen Saeculare of the Venusian resounded 
from tbe Capitol through the Roman Forums and under the 
glorious triumphal arches, and through the dark centuries of the 
Middle Ages, the splendor of Italian civilization has shone over 
the world with never-failing rays; it revived philosophy with 
Boetius, spread charity with St. Francis of Assisi, illustrated 
ancient law and evolved it with Irnerius and Accursius, with 
Baldus and Bartolus; made poetry sublime with Alighieri, 
and humane with Petrarca; scattered mad fears away with the 
serene smile of Boceaccio; till the Renaissance enlightened the 
whole of humanity with new splendor, and presented the glo- 
rious display of marvelous universal artists who excelled in every 
art—in the figurative arts as well es in the arts of thought and 
speech—such as Michelangelo Buonarroti, Leon Battista 
Alberti and Leonardo da Vinci. In that same time Mac- 
chiavelli derived from history its profound teaching; Raphael 
expressed his divine feelings in works of surpassing beauty; 
Bramante and Palladius drew their harmony in architecture 
from the inspiiung influence of previous models; Christopher 
Columbus, Vespucci, Leon Pancaldus and Pigafetta reached 
these lands destined to become the radiating center of a greater 


civilization. Not much later Galileus founded the method of 
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positive science and paved the way to Isaac Newton. And 
while Andrew Vassalius directed medical science towards ana- 
tomical researches, Politian sang in Catulian verses sweet poems 
of pastoral love. Ariosto’s poetry soothed with its sonorous 
lines the souls of men tired of a surpassed epic; and under the 
oak of St. Onofrius vanished the delicately somber song of Tasso. 

Ever present, and teaching every branch of knowledge, the 
University of Bologna directed generation after generation 
towards the observance of the Latin precept “Honeste vivere 
neminem laedere suum cuique tribuere" in which is contained 
truth and all science capable of guiding humanity. George 
Washington, whose glorious name your University honors, pro- 
claimed honesty to be the only rule both in the policy of states 
and in the life of individual citizens; the University of Bologna, 
which I have the honor to represent and whose greetings ] 
bring now to you, was the originator of that principle of uni- 
versal and inviolable morality of which your great fellow citizen 
was the proclaimer. 

I am also honored and pleased to bring the reverent and affec- 
tionate greeting of Italy and myself to the Representative of the 
Nation that, after bringing liberty in the two hemispheres on 
the wings of the faithful hymn of Rouget de l'Isle, gave the world 
the great poet who, with prophetie understanding and with the 
highest sense of humanity heralded the union of the peoples for 
the advance of civilization. Italy, on her hand, gave a great 
thinker and agitator. 

Other ages were identified with the names of Popes and 
Princes; the nineteenth century, in the name of justice and 
gratitude, should be known as the century of Victor Hugo and 
Giuseppe Mazzini. 

I am also glad to express my greetings to the representative 
of that Latin people which, on the shores of the Pacifie, gives 
such high evidence of alert cooperation for the advance of civili- 
zation and contributes with modern practical ideas to the real 
“comitas gentium. ” 

You will allow me, Gentlemen, to express to you my sincere 
wish and hope that this meeting may be the beginning of lasting 
works. 

I hope that a first result of this happy meeting may be the 
bringing together in a spiritual brotherhood of the students of 
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our universities. The exchange of teachers and students be- 
tween Italy, France and North America and Latin America 
will undoubtedly bring them nearer. 

We, the fathers, tired and sorrowful, wish to make life better 
for our sons, for those sons, who only yesterday, on the Marne 
and the Piave, together defied death in the name of liberty and 
justice. 

* Quasi eursores vitae lampada tradunt" as Lucretius sang. 
And we are resolved to see to it that the light of life made more 
brilliant by human brotherhood may pass from our tremulous 
hands into vigorous hands of the young to enlighten their way 
through the centuries. 

The last message of your great poet, Walt Whitman, in Feb- 
ruary 1891, said: “It is every day more evident that the only 
principle suitable for our times in literature, politics, sociology, is 
a principle agreeable to the best men and women throughout 
the world.” 

With the wise and sacred words of that message of peace and 
cooperation, which can be truly the Gospel of the New Age, 
I wish happiness to the masters and students of the American, 
French, Latin-American and Italian Universities. 

“Quod felix, faustum, fortunatumque sit.” 


Response of Mrs. E. H. SOTHERN (Julia Marlowe) at the Cen- 
tennial Dinner of George Washington University, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1921. 

Mn. PRESIDENT, GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE OF THI 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY: 

The honor which you have been pleased to bestow upon me 
of the degree of Doctor of Letters, I accept with a high sense of 
appreciation. I accept it on behalf of my calling, which you 
have enriched for me with this new dignity. In these latter 
days, unique honors of like character have been bestowed from 
time to time upon the men of my profession, but I believe that I 
am the first woman of the profession to be so honored, and 1 
accept it with a high and particular sense of satisfaction. You 
have made me very happy, and I thank you. And now as per- 
haps a fitting tribute to such an occasion, with your permission, 


I will read you some of Shakespeare's sonnets. 


Response of Dr. FRANK W. BALLOU, Superintendent of 
Public Schools of the District of Columbia and Delegate of 
the University of Cincinnati at the Centennial Dinner of 
George Washington University, February 21, 1921. 

As the spokesman of the University of Cincinnati on this 


happy occasion, it is my privilege to bring the following message 


“THe DIRECTORS, PRESIDENT AND FACULTY OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CINCINNATI extend greetings to the George Washing- 
ton University and congratulations upon the completion ot one 
hundred years of noble sç rvice to the cause of higher education. 
They would felicitate the trustees and faculty upon the past 


achievement of the institution, and would convey very cordial 


wishes for larger opportunities and greater achievements in 


the future. " 


At this banquet it is also my privilege to speak for the Col- 
leges and Universities of the Middle West. As one surveys with 
a broad sweep the ( ‘olleges and Universities of the Middle West 
he thinks at once of the great State Universities which form an 
important part of the system of free public education. They 
furnish free higher education for every boy and girl who is 
qualified to pursue collegiate instruction. These State Univer- 
sities stand as striking testimonials to the peoples’ faith in free 


publie education as a bulwark of democracy. 
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The state universities are the result of extraordinary foresight 
of our forefathers in reserving for educational purposes certain 
income and land resources of the state. Today when the 
nation and the several states are more and more turning to 
education as the best defense from possible enemies within and 
without. it is fitting to recall this faith of our forefathers in 
education and also to remind ourselves of the potent educational 
influences emanating from those state inst itutions which are the 


products of their vision. 


i 

In addition to the state universities one should likewise men- 
tion Western Reserve, Northwestern and Chicago Universities, 
the municipal universities of Akron and Detroit and the hun- 
dreds ol small colleges throughout the Middle West. 

The common characteristic of these institutions is service. 
No group 01 institutions of higher education in the nation has 
followed a more systematic policy of undertaking to serve the 
needs of democracy than the state and municipal universities 
and their sister institutions in this great Middle West. The 
state and municipal universities were established in order to 
place higher education within the reach of all and within the 
Thev have made their service as broad 


as are individual and civic needs. They have not only been 


control ol the people. 


organized to serve the young men and women who enter their 
gates. but they have in various ways systematically carried 
education to the people throughout their respective municipali- 
ties and states. During its one hundred years of history George 
Washington Unive rsity has exemplified in the Nation's ( ‘apital 
this spirit of service. 

As Supe rintendent of the Schools in the District of Columbia, 
I take this occasion to express appreciation of the many ways 
in which George Washington University has rendered educa- 
tional service, especially to teachers through its Teachers 
College. Let me also pledge the support of the Superintendent 


of Schools in furthering every undertaking of the University 


which will advance the cause of education. 

I am sure that I voice the unanimous sentiment of the insti- 
tutions for which I have been asked to spí ak, when I express the 
hope that George Washington University may continue to exem- 


plify this spirit of service. May it always be guided by Trus- 


tees, Presidents and Faeulty with a vision for great things. 
In addition to the vision, may they possess the wisdom for put- 


ting their visions into being. And lastly may George Washing- 


ton University be favored with financial resources necessary 


for the realization of its visions, and of the largest exemplifica- 


tions of the spirit of true edueational service. 


Henry VIII Dances 


CONVOCATION 
of 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
At Central High School Auditorium 


CENTENNIAL 


February 22, 1921 


Order of Exercises 


National Airs ~ Tobani 


Ger 


“Stars and Stripes Forever” 


l'he Academic procession entered the Hall promptly at 2.45 p. m 


Convor ATION 


THE SOUTH 


The Reverend Professor Robert Hastings Nichols, Ph. 


Auburn Theological Seminary 


ADDRESS President Charles A. Richmond, D.D., LL 


Union College 


COMMEMORATIVE ADDRESS . William Bruce King, A.M., LL.M., 


NV icode 


Member of the Board of Trustees 


Presentation by Dean Wilbur of Candidates for Degrees in 


Columbian College 

BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Donald George Coleman, Kansas 
Thomas Francis Farrell, Mas 
Alys Millsats Goforth, Louisiana 
Arthur Jackson Gronna, North Dakota 


Lewis Irving Harrison, Connecticut 

Daniel Luther Haldeman, Pennsylvania 

Everett Albert Hellmuth, Virginia 

Frank Oscar Lundstrom, Colorado 

Albert Joseph Mottern, Ohio 
With distinction 

James Byrne Ranck, District of ¢ 
With distinction 

Ralph S. Scott, Maryland 

George Shisler, West Virginia 

Sherwood Page Van Waters, New York 

Jessie Mary Wolcott, Iowa 


'olumbia 


Presentation by Dean Ruediger of Candidates for degrees in 


Teachers College 


BACHELOR OF ARTS AND BACHELOR'S DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION 


Margaret Jane Edic, New York 
Marie Ada Thompson, Mississippi 
Margaret Josepha Bashford, Virginia 


- 


P 


Presentation by Dean Ferson of Candidates for Degrees in the 


Raymond Bishop Canfield, District of Columbia 


Ph 


Joseph Clifford Curry, Tennessee 
Maurice Matthew Duffy, Washington 
James Morris Hammond, Nevada 


I 


Medical School 


DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 
Julian Menzo Howe, District of Columbia 


Law School 


BACHELOR OF LAWS 
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Cato Burdge Hurd, Indiana 
Lewis Mayers, New York 
Fred Nash Oliver, Texas 

Mark Joseph Ryan, New York 
William Saulsbury, Delaware 


A.B., 


George Eugene Strong, Kansas 


Ph.B., 1917, University of Chicago 
A.B., 1919, University of Kansas 
Virginius Faison W illiams, North Carolina 


A.B., 


Presentation by Dean Henning of Candidates for Degrees in the 
School of Graduate Studies 


Alice Iva Whitson, North Carolina 
, 1912, North Carolina State College for Women 


B.S 


1887, Harvard T niversity 


University of North Carolina 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Gerhard Emmanuel Lenski, Ohio 


A.D., 1910, Capital University 


REMARKS TO THE GRADUATES 
President William Miller Collier, L.H.D., D.C.I 


Honorary Degrees 
MASTER OF ARTS 


Clifford Kennedy Berryman 


Permeal Jane French 


DOCTOR OF DIVINITY 


Robert Hastings Nichols 


DOCTOR OF HUM ANE LETTERS 
Charles Henry 


setts 


Samuel Richard Fuller 


Alanson Bigelow Houghton 


George Dudley Seymour 


99 


3., 1910, Yale University 


, LL 


Presentation by Dean Borden of Candidate for Degree in the 


D 


DOCTOR OF LETTERS 

Frances Parkinson Keyes 

Julia Marlowe Sothern 
DOCTOR OF SCIENCE 

Frederick Vernon Coville 

Howard Lincoln Hodgkins 

( ‘h irles Williamson Ri hardson 

Frank Springer 


DOCTOR OF LAWS 


Frederick Carlos Ferry 
George Higgins Moses 
Luther Wright Mott 
Ch wles Wellman Parks 
Kev Pittman 

Charles Alexander Richmond 
Arthur Charles Rounds 

Bertrand Hollis Snell 

George Sutherland 

Robert Means Thompson 

V. Rolandi Ricci 

Beltran Mathieu 

Jean Adrien Antoine Jules Jusserand 


NATIONAL ANTHEM ‘The Star Spangled Banner’ 


Benedictior 


Marcu “Toyland Herbe 


THE ACADEMIC PROCESSION 
Dn. WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER, President of the University, esc rting 
His ExcELLENCY, Mn. J. J. JUssERAND, Ambassador of France 
His ExcELLENCY, SEÑoR Don BELTRAN Marav, Ambassador of Chile, 
escorted by 
Tur HowonanrEÉ H. B. F. MacranrAND, Trustee of the University 
His ExcELLENCY,. SENATOR V. RoraANDI Ricci, Appointed Ambassador of 
Italy, escorted by 
THE HONORABLE HENRY 
and to France, a Trustee of 
PRESIDENT CHARLES ALEXANDER RicaMmonp, of Union College, 


Warre, Former American Ambassador to Italy 

the University 

the Cen- 
tennial Orator, and 

Dn. CHARLES WILLIS NEEDHAM, Former President of the University 

Mn. WILLIAM Bruce Kia, Trustee of the University, Commemorative 
Orator, and 

CoLoNEL CHuARLES W. Kurz, 


Columbia 


Engineer Commissioner of the District of 


SeNor Don Francisco J. Y f the Pan-American 


Union, in charge of the Edt 


Mr 


Jonn Joy Epson, T 


TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 
other than those mentioned ubove 
PERSONS WHO WERE TO RECEIVE HONORARY DEGREES 
other than Foreign Ambassadors and the Centennial ( rator 
DELEGATES FROM AMERICAN INSTITI TIONS OF LEARNING 
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CONVOCATION ADDRESS 
at the Centennial Convocation of George Washington Uni- 
versity, February 22, 1921. 

By CHARLES ALEXANDER RICHMOND, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Union College. 

There are certain interests in this as in every nation which, by 
common consent, we look upon as paramount. Among them we 
would name our laws, our government, our edueation. And to 
foster and safeguard these interests we adopt certain policies or 
lines of conduct. But back of all this there is, or should be, a 
philosophy clearly understood and finding expression in definite, 
controlling principles. There is all the difference in the world 
between the man who approaches important questions from the 
point of view of expediency and the man who approaches them 
from the point of view of principle. Our disasters in govern- 
ment, in society, in education, come usually from entrusting 
these vital interests to men who choose expediency before 
principle; either because they are incapable of distinguishing one 
from the other or because they are too cowardly to face the un- 
popularity which often results from the larger choice. 

But in any line of conduct which may be called a policy the 

question to consider is not the immediate but the ultimate: 
not speed but direction; not how fast are we going, but where are 
we going? We have had a good deal of joy-riding in this free 
republie in the range of government and industry, as well as in 
education; and in some cases it may result as such happy 
excursions often do in the wreck of the car; the hospital for some 
and the jail for others. The off-hand solution of problems in- 
volving human life in large relations is not to be looked for. 
The specific which promises instant cure is sure to be a fraud. 
Ignorance, disease, vice, violence, injustice, can only be conquered 
slowly. Or to put it positively: intelligence, health, virtue, 
justice, peace, human brotherhood, are only to be won by long 
and patient struggle. It is trench warfare—a foot at a time and 
then dig in and hold your gains. But we must know what we 
are fighting for. We must have a philosophy of life and give our 
answer to the question, “ What are we here for?" And we must 
have not only the knowledge of good and evil but the wit to 
discern them, the one from the other. 
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And so in education; for education is, after all, very nearly the 
whole story; in education we are dealing with human life in its 
largest and most important aspect. In laying out a scheme for 
the young we must know what we are aiming for and to know 
that we must have settled in our minds whether man is only a 
Stronger kind of animal—a big, blonde, beast created for 
plunder—or whether he is an immortal spirit made in the image 
of ( wod and created for human service. 

At present, we are all clamoring for what we call a practical 
education. Sometimes we gather it all under the term scientific, 
using the word unscientifically and narrowly, as an applied and 
ractical knowledge for immediate material use. More often 
we call it education for efficiency. The results of this kind of a 
oliey have been astonishing, no less in what we have accom- 
plished than in what we have failed to accomplish. We have 
increased in wealth and added to our physical comforts. Certain 
kinds of knowledge are more widely diffused. Life has been 
nade easier for many and the span of years has been slightly 


extended. On the other hand, we have created new wants and 


invented new diseases. We have become not more independent 


of our environment but more dependent. Life has become more 


sanitary. but not more sane. We are more lavish, less frugal. 


We are smarter than our fathers, but not wiser. Science has 


taught us how to save life and how to destroy it. In five years 


it has destroved more lives than it will save in many years, and 


these of the best. Whether science will eventually prove to be 


the friend or the enemy of mankind will depend not at all upon 
the teachings of science but upon the teachings of religion. The 


more a man knows the more dangerous he may become. Science 


does not teach forgiveness OI pity or brotherly love, but religion 


does, Nietsche says, “Be hard;" but Jesus says, ‘Be merciful.” 


Se ience gives us knowledge, but religion shows us how to use it. 


Religion says. “I would make life happier;" science says, “and 


| will help you to do Ic" 
We have had now something like fifty years oi an education 


Which has become more and more absorbed in studying and 


applying the powers and processes of physical nature. 5o far 


às it has applied to man it has been as an interesting and highly 


jiritual being. When we 


diversified animal, rather than as a sj 


Count up our gains and losses we are otten perplexed to know on 
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which side the balance lies. Certain large promissory notes have 
not been made good. Many of our profits are paper profits and 
not a few of our securities have gone bad. She has promised us 
civilization, she has given us physieal comtort ; she has promised 
us emancipation, she has given us efficiency; she has promised 
us content, she has given us more discontent, by multiplying 
cravings which she does not and cannot satisfy. As for the 
promise of happiness, that note has certainly gone to protest. 
The fault is not with science, the fault is our own. We have 
been asking her to give us that which was not hers to give 

We have seen the system worked out most completely in a 
great nation which we once all admired and loved: I mean 
Germany. It is a monumental example and at the same time a 
warning. Nowhere was it possible to bring all the elements of 
the national life under such perfect control and to set the current 
of thought and education running so consistently in one direc- 
tion. For forty years or more this current was turned without 
variation or loss of energy in the direction of applied science, 
and her success was unrivaled. She made advances pro- 
portionately greater than those of any other nation on earth. 
and added enormously to the developed resources in many 
branches of human knowledge; especially in the application 
of science to industry and to destructive warfare. Riches 
increased, and she set her heart upon them. She reduced 
poverty, organized relief, established a certain order in govern- 
ment; in short, she applied the scientifie method with char 
acteristic courage and thoroughness to every range of life, high 
or low, and throughout the whole country. The spirit of that 
nation may fairly be deseribed as the spirit of scientific efficiency, 
In the meantime the character of the people changed under this 
education. Is it better or worse? Is the German nature more 
respected or less respected than it was a generation ago, when 
Gemiithlichkeit was more regarded than scientific efficiency; 
before culture became Kultur? Did she gain in clear-sighted- 
ness, in perspective, in appreciation of the virtues and achieve- 
ments of other nations? Did her education make her more 
humane, more chivalrous, more sympathetic, more civilized? 
Ask Belgium! Did her search for scientific truth make her 
more truthful? It should, but did it? Did she become more 


regardful of the rights of others, more scrupulous in keeping 
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faith and in respecting treaties those scraps of paper? Or did 


the discipline to which her people were submitted from early 
childhood tend to make them hard-hearted and arrogant and 


self-sufficient? 

These are questions we have a right to ask. There were many 
enlightened Germans who thought so even before the War. 
A few months before the late war one of their influential writers 
bitterly attacked the Prussian policy of edueation. He declared 
that it had crushed spiritual aspiration and destroyed the genius 


of poetry. ‘What is the Germany of today?" he asks. “An 


arsenal, a stock exchange, a monster hotel, a madhouse.” That 


was in 1913. A very famous German scholar, known through- 


out the world, and a most ardent defender of his country, I mean 
the late Professor Münsterberg, told me, early in 1914, that his 


nation was becoming hard and commercial; that her prosperity 
had affected the character of the people, and that they were 
copying the worst vices and extravagances of America. A 


generation ago, Germany had a peculiar place in the affections 


of the whole world. But gradually that affect ion cooled and one 


short week of the German armies in Belgium changed respect to 


contempt, admiration to disgust, 
And they called that efficient! They did not even 
is truth that no system of educa- 


and a friendly world to a world 


of enemies. 


come within sight of the obviot 
tion and no policy of government can be efficient that conceives 
of human nature as a machine! The most necessary thing to 
learn in all this world is to understan 
how he thinks and feels, to anticipate his 


To fail in this is to 


1 the other man, to get his 


point of view, to realize 
reactions. For a nation, it is indispensable. 
fail in everything. The failure in Germany to understand was 
the real source of all her troubles. Not so much her arrogance, 
her greed and lust of conquest; but 
of the world today. She 


her overweening ambition, 


her stupidity. It is the wonder 
guessed wrong at every point. She thought Belgium would not 
resist; but she resist d to the death. She thought she would get 
lid not get there at all. 
but she did not hesitate a day. 


the 


to Paris in a month; she « She thought 
England would not enter the war; 
l's colonies would refuse to help; but 
colonies gave all they had, and the best they had. When the 
German soldier saw a Canadian or an Australian charging on 
They thought India would revolt; 


She though Englan 


him he held up his hands. 
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but India had no idea of exchanging the rule of Great Britian for 
the rule of the Hun. They thought the Mohammedans would 
rise; but only the off-scouring of the Faithful would have any- 
thing to do with them. They thought the Zeppelin raids would 
produce a reign of terror in England: they only made the task 


of Great Britain easier by steeling their hearts and strengthening 


their resolution. They thought the submarine would starve 
England; it went far to starving Germany. They thought 


America would not fight; well, did we? 

When you put the whole thing together this is what the 
boasted Prussian efficiency amounted to. It was the most 
stupendous waste, as well as the most colossal blunder, in all the 
long history of human waste and blunders, since man began to 
live upon this earth. And we in this country, strangely enough, 
admired the thing which we now see was the mother of so much 
that was foul and base. We were obsessed with the German 
education. We called it progress. We know now that it was 
a turning back of the clock, a return to all that was worst in the 
Dark Ages. We accepted it uncritically, the blind following the 
blind. We did not discriminate between the method, the 
patience, the care, the thoroughness, the system—the good 
points of the process—and the essential brutality of the philoso- 
phy that was under it. We see now that the German discipline, 
to which every child in the Empire had to submit, did not tend 
to liberate the mind, but rather resulted in a kind of slavery both 
of the mind and of the spirit—a slavery as absolute as the sacer- 
dotal slavery of the Middle Ages, and more abject, for that 
least furnished an atmosphere in which the wings of tl 


at 
ie imagi- 
nation might spread and soar and where the spirit might find a 
certain exaltation and expansion. There must have been some- 
thing of liberty in the mind and in the soul of the ages that 
could produce the paintings of Giotto and Cimabue and the 
Cathedral of Chartres and York Minster. We cannot do that 
how. 


We are constantly boasting of our freedom. We measure 
human progress by the advance of what we call liberty, 


2 
ul 
we may as well know what we mean by that k: 


ideidoscopie word. 
If it means, chiefly, to get and to gain, and license to do what we 
like, it is à measure of barbarism and not of civilization. But 


if it means the liberating of the spirit from the gross appetites 
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and passions of the flesh, the disentangling of the ethereal and 
heavenly in man from the brutish impulses that clog and enmesh 
and prevent the soul in its upward flight, then it is, indeed, a 
measure of civilization and of essential progress. 

It is a subject of Homeric mirth to see the use we make of our 
time, our energies, our genius, our resources. We fight and 
suffer and spend life and fortune to gain liberty, and the best 
use we have for it is to forge new chains for ourselves. We 
multiply conveniences and then we grow dependent upon them 
in a way most inconvenient, and our many inventions grow of 
themselves into a kind of Frankenstein, in the fear of which we 
live. Never in the history of mankind has he been so utterly the 
slave of things. We can not live without them, and often they 
become so oppressive that it seems as if we could hardly live 
with them. We have lost the art of living simply and thousands 
of people successful in business and in society exhaust life in the 
process of living. The underlying theory of it all, held, as I 
believe, quite unconsciously, is that the possession of money will 
emancipate from the bondage of work and enable us to live free 
and easy lives; and that this is the goal of human aspiration 
and the only happiness we can be sure of. Itisa brutish and a 
very fallacious theory, and the proof of it is that it does not sat- 
isfy. To make such a theory the foundation of a system of edu- 
cation and to teach our children in the schools and the young 
men and women in our colleges that this is life, would be like 
injecting an insidious kind of poison into them which would 
slowly corrupt the blood and in the end destroy all the finer 
impulses and ideals. 

It is not the detail of education I am most concerned with, but 
the spirit behind it. We have thought too much of methods 
and too little of principles. The clear purpose of the men who 
established our earlv institutions of learning was to provide 
means to develop tha higher life of the nation. Commerce was 
very little in their minds. They trained large numbers of 
Christian ministers and teachers and missionaries, and when 
these men went out to make a career their minds were set not 
upon large salaries, upon fortune, nor even upon fame; success 
to them was the saving of souls, the moulding into strength and 
beauty the spirits of men and the elevating—by their life and 
teaching—of the life of the nation. We should ask ourselves, 
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especially at such a time as this, whether our institutions of 
learning, higher and lower, are remaining true to these ideals. 

It is no question of subjects or of courses but a question of in- 
terpretation of life. A man's life-work does not consist in 
earning his bread, even though most of us spend nearly all our 
time doing it. Freedom from work does not mean freedom 
from bondage. For some men the time of leisure is the time of 
bondage, for this is a time when a man's vices have a chance to 
fasten their chains upon him. A man's life-work consists in 
eontributing to the sum of human good; in realizing himself as 
an immortal soul; in emancipating his spirit and developing him- 
self into the divine likeness. And he can do this in any condi- 
tion of life as has been proved again and again by the nobler ones 
among us. It is no accident that the saints of the earth have 
been among the poor. It is the business of education to help 
man in this enterprise. The very first step in educating a child 
should be to make him realize that he is a child of God; that his 
life and his hope and his destiny are not to be thought of in 
terms of matter but of spirit, and all through the process he 
should be led to feel that his education is directed towards mak- 
ing him independent, independent of the tyranny of things, 
independent of fortune and of fate, the master of himself and of 
his passions and powers. 

Such a result will not be brought about by telling him that his 
education is to sharpen his wits so that he can get more than his 
share of the good things going. And it will not be accomplished 
by teaching him to judge success upon a cash basis and to 
estimate men in the professions in proportion to their salary. 
Such a poliey is more likely to produce a generation of needle- 
eyed, acquisitive men who will no doubt gain a great deal but 
who, in the process, will lose about all that is worth having, 
among other things their souls. 

This is the road along which certain of our leaders in education 
are seeking to lead us. I do not believe the great body of 
teachers are so shallow as-to be deceived by them. A school or 
a college is neither a rolling mill nor a ten-cent store, The 
purposes, the ambitions, and the standards are altogether dif- 
ferent. Minds are not merchandise, and sales and profits are 
not in our program. The real values in education are the 


things money can not buy. They can not be turned into money, 
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But they are the things that make « ducation worth while;*with 
out them man himself would not be worth educating and the 
millions of the human family would have no more significance 
than a herd of cattle grazing in a luscious field, or à swarming 
mass of animaleulae absorbing nourishment in the interior of an 


Over-ripe cheese. 
In the account of the victory of the Roman general, Galerius, 


over the Persian King Narses, in the year 298, a story is told by 
Ammianus, a Greek historian of the Fourth Century, which, as 
Gibbon observes, proves the rustie but martial ignorance of the 


legions A bag of shining leather filled with pearls fell into the 


hands of a private soldier. He carefully preserved the bag but 


he threw away the pearls, judging that whatever was of no use 
could not possibly be of any value. There is a lesson in this 


incident for the utilitar ian. Obs ious and material use is to him 
the standard of value and very often, judging that whatever is of 


no use can not possibly be of any value, he keeps the bag and 
throws away the pearls 

My plea today is a plea for th 
values: a regard for the ultimate rather than the immediate. 1 


e safeguarding of these higher 


would have our youth taught from their earliest childhood to 
value above everything the im] erishable riches of the mind and 
the spirit. I would inspire him with the firm belief that he is a 
d of God, made by Him and made for Him, and I would put 


chi 
I would interpret history to him 


this spirit into all his teaching. 


not as a chronicle of the tawdry magnificence of kings and 


empires, or the sordid story of strife for the world’s markets, but 


as a record of the age-long struggle of man to come. to his 
spiritual inheritance. I would interpret science and literature 
and philosophy and art and every other 
in this supreme enterprise, 


activity of the mind as 


allies and instruments to aid man 
and I would teach him to value them all in this spirit and for this 
end. And I would lay upon him, even in his tender years, the 
| this struggle. I would make him 


tool to carve out a 


obligation to bear his part 1n 
understand that his education was no mere 
happy fortune for himself, as if the world was his oyster and his 
Sharpened wits the knife to open it. Iwould have him feel that 
success for him would be measured by the size of his contri- 
1 of the world and the value of | 
bring to bear upon 


iis education 


bution to the nee 
be proved bv the strength and riches he could 


the world's weakness and the world's poverty. I would teach 
him to scorn the cheap philosophy of getting on as the be-all and 
the end-all of life and the chief end of man. And so I would 
save some of this generation of youth, if I could. from the 
belated repentence of so many of their fathers—Jew and 
Gentile—who have sold their spiritual birthright for a mess of 
pottage. 

And then I would try from the very first to make him realize 
the common origin, the common brotherhood, and the common 
destiny of man. I would teach him to love his cot ntry, but I 
would also aim to expand his horizon and to develop in him the 
international mind. I would temper his self-respect with 
humility, I would expose to him the insensate folly and the 
essential weakness of arrogance, and so I would save some, if ] 


could, from the prejudice which breeds antagonisms and the 


narrowness which begets strife. Above all, I wou d strive to 
purge the mind of all hate. I would clear out of our school 
books everything that would poison the mind of our youth 
against a nation once our antagonist but now our most powerful 
friend. Shall this country of ours become the world’s breeding 
place for the perpetuation of ancient feuds, and the field for the 
sowing of the dragon’s teeth of war? Even now the sacred 
names of Washington and Lincoln are used as the cover of a 
conspiracy of wholesale murder. This is the very pestilence 
that walketh in darkness and the destruction that wasteth at 
noonday. 

We call this the melting-pot of the nations. Certainly the 
crude and diverse human elements gathered here will never be 
fused by the fires of passion nor by the burning of old wounds nor 
by any heat whatsoever, except the fires of a common devotion 


and a common sacrifice. We can never make a nation out of 


antagonisms. Our work of education is an education in for- 
getting as well as in remembering. We must set ourselves 


patiently to the task of educating all classes of our people to the 


conception of a new nationality made up out of many old 
elements but purified and refined and ennobled because it is 
permeated and transfused with the spirit of human liberty and 
of human sympathy. Such a nation will be a united nation and 
strength and prosperity will follow unity. 

In our national history, two supreme figures have arisen, 


standing out above all the rest. They are Washington and 
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Lincoln. Both were patriots of the purest quality; both were 
careless of personal interest; both were passionate lovers of 
liberty and both stood for national unity. Yet they were 
almost extremely unlike. And by a kind of instinct we have 
raised in our national Capital a monument to Washington in 
the form of a single straight and lofty shaft, symbolizing the 
simple and severe virtues of this noble and austere man. Anda 
monument to Lincoln, no less noble but lowlier and closer to the 
common ground and to the common people whom he loved and 
from whose loins he had sprung. And this is as it ought to be; 
for it, the one by his single-hearted devotion, achieved for us our 
hational independ nee; the other led us out into the wider 
heritage of human freedom; and so if Washington became the 
Father of the Republic, Father Abraham became the creator of a 
new democracy. 

We have made our way among the family of nations. The 
eyes of many weary and oppre ssed people look to us as to a land 
Of promise. And if this is so it is because the fathers of this 
republie were men who loved humanity as well as freedom. 
Other men have labored and we have entered into the fruits of 
their labors. We sometimes speak of a nation under the figure 
of a building, laid up stone upon stone with patient and laborious 
care. But it is more like to a stately tree, well planted and 
Strongly set, with its roots dé 
nourished and enriched by the toil of generations and by the 


ep in the soil of a people's life, 


blood of sacrifice. and y ielding year by year its precious and 


Perennial fruits. Let us remember that the vigor and the growth 


of this living organism, which we call The American Democracy, 
depends upon the careful conservation of the hidden sources of 
its life Or to speak more plainly, the permanence of this 
nation will depend upon our ability to meet our changing con- 


ditions without changing the vital principles or uprooting the 


deep-set traditions formed out of the costly ex] erience and the 
accumulated wisdom of the past. It is the mission of education 
to aid in this work of higher conservation. It is the special task 


of every man who loves his country to save tor his own and for 
Succeeding generations of Americans, this wonderful inheritance 


Which Is of the dead who have 


has come to us Irom the hand x 
bequeathed to us the fruits of their patient labor and their 


willing Sacrifice 
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COMMEMORATIVE ADDRESS 
At the Centennial Convocation of George Washington University 
February 22, 1921 
By WILLIAM BRUCE KING, A.M., LL.M., 

Member of the Board of Trustees 


THE UNIVERSITY'S PATRON SAINT 


The George Washington University bears the name of its 
patron saint. He twice commended to Congress the establish- 
ment of a university in the District of Columbia. A site for 
it was selected with his approval. He offered in his lifetime and 
gave in his will securities then of considerable value to accom- 
plish this end. 


THE FOUNDER OF THE UNIVERSITY 
[t remained for a private citizen to bring Washington's dream 
The founder of the university was a Baptist 
clergyman, Luther Rice. born in Massachusetts in 1783, edu- 
cated at Williams College and at Andover Seminary. It is 
ute should be paid to this 


into reality. 


fitting that on this occasion a brief tril 
While still a boy on the farm, he experienced 


remarkable man. 
religious emotions frequently deseribed in 


the overwhelming 
biographies of that period and later recognized an urgent divine 


call to the ministry. While still in the seminary, he was instru- 


mental in organizing the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian and Congregational churches, which remains in 
existence to this day. He was sent with the celebrated mis- 


sionarv. Adoniram Judson, to India, both as ( ‘ongregationalists. 


These two men were convinced, by studies independently prose- 
cuted by each of them on the voyage to India and after arrival 
there, that adult baptism by imme! 


They notified the Board of Foreign Missions of this conclusion; 


sion was the only true form. 


Judson went to Burmah as a Baptist missionary; and Rice, by 


reason of ill-health, was obliged to return to this country. He 


became a home missionary of the Baptist Church and spent the 


greater part of the rest of his life in incessant travel from New 


England to South Carolina, building up failing churches, estab- 


lishing new ones, collecting money for missions and for education 


and continually preaching his faith. 
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His experience resulted in the conviction of the need of an 
educated ministry, and in 1817 he established a school for theo- 
logical students in Philadelphia. He kept a diary, which is still 
in possession of the University, and on Tuesday, June 1, 1818, 
appears the first reference to his project of a college: 

“Getting ready a subscription book for the Latter Day Lumi- 
nary and for an Institution to improve the education of the 
Ministry.” 

In 1819 he had collected the necessary funds and bought forty- 
seven acres of property extending along Fourteenth Street Road 
from Boundary Street, now Florida Avenue, to Columbia Road, 
for $7,000. "This was sold, the last part in 1873, for over $200,- 
000. On February 1, 1821, he and his associates, chiefly other 
Baptist clergyman, secured the passage of an act of Congress 
creating the Columbian College. A college building, two pro- 
fessor's houses and a natural science building were erected and 
the work of the college was opened on January 9, 1822. 

From that time to his death on September 25, 1836, Mr. Rice 
assumed the responsibility for the finances of the college, as 
treasurer and agent and later as assistant treasurer. He 
devoted himself indefatigably to this end, part of the time at the 
college and part of the time traveling. He met with varying 
degrees of success and suffered the harshest criticism, extending 
even to abuse, because his hopes outran his subscriptions. But 
criticism never chilled his energy for the college. He never 
married; his only home was a room in the college building. He 
never received more than his bare living expenses from the col- 
lege. Apparently recognizing that his labors had worn him out, 
he wrote but three months before his death: 

“T hope that my powers will not quite decay, until I shall 
have the happiness of seeing the prosperity of the Columbian 


College." 


He died in South Carolina on one of his tours of solicitation 
of funds. Allthe property he left was his horse and buggy and 
these he directed to be given to the college. ; 

Save as a lesson for the future, we forget today the faults of his 
optimism. We look back with reverence upon his dream of a 
great college at the seat of government, upon his fixed purpose 


to bring the college into being, upon his untiring energy in 
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making his purpose a reality, upon his unwearying travels and 
solicitation of help for the college and upon his complete devo- 
tion to its work, whether success brought praise or failure 
brought detraction. We salute him today as our founder and 
wish that he could see the great work now done upon his slight 


foundation. 
BEGINNING AND GROWTH 


The college opened with thirty -nine students. Its first com- 
mencement was on December 15, 1824.  Itsfirst graduates, with 
the degree of A.B., were Alexander Ewell and Albert Fairfax of 
Virginia and James D. Knowles of Rhode Island. The com- 
mencement was graced by the presence of President Monroe, 
Secretary of State John Quincy Adams, Secretary of War 
John C. Calhoun, Speaker of the House of Representatives 
Henry Clay, and by the distinguished French visitor, Marquis 
de La Fayette. 

The Medical Department was organized in 1825. It is the 
eleventh medical school in seniority at this time in the 
United States. Its first courses were of but two years of five 
months each. 

Theological studies were undertaken from the beginning by 
the removal of the school from Philadelphia, but the Theological 
Department was removed very shortly to Newton, Massachu- 
setts, where it still flourishes. 

The Law Department, organized in 1826, was discontinued 
in 1827. and not re-organized until 1865. 

The Corcoran Scientific School, established in 1884, the School 
of Graduate Studies, established in 1893, the Teachers College, 
established in 1907, and the College of Engineering, established 
in 1906, all now form a part of the Department of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Columbian College was for many years a small institution, as 
numbers are now considered. Starting with 39, the academic 
department in 1859, thirty-seven years later, numbered but 63, 
with a medical school of 43. In 1873, when the Columbian 
College became the Columbian University, there were but 40 
in the academic department, 48 in the medical school and 108 
in the law school, a total of 196. Much criticism has been 
frequently heard of the movement down town from the College 


Hill property in 1884, but the great increase in attendance 
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dates from that time. The academic department had reached 
105 in 1885, the year after the removal, with 102 in the medical 
and 186 in the law school, a total of 393. In 1902, the total was 
1419, 538 in the academic department, 515 in law and 366 in 
The enrollment for the current year 
We have between 500 and 600 full- 


medicine and dentistry. 
will approximate 5000. 
time students in the Department of Arts and Sciences, as many 
as in 1902 in both day and evening classes. The law school 
numbers over 800, including its morning classes. "These facts 
are highly significant as guides for governing the future of the 
university. 

Its name was changed to George Washington University in 
1904. 

During the early period, conditions of living were very dif- 
ferent from those at present. In 1824 it is stated, in a pamphlet 
issued by the college, that tuition, library, board, fuel and light, 
bed and bedding, room rent, steward's salary, servants, shoe 
blacking, etc., would not ordinarily exceed $200 a year, that this 
included all charges, except clothing, books, pocket money and 
vacations, and that $10 a year would, in the opinion of the 
trustees, be quite as much as ought in any ease be allowed a 
student for pocket money. As late as 1850 it was thought that 
the necessary college expenses of a boarding student, exclusive 
of books and stationery, would not exceed $180 and, with a less 
expensive table, where students might dispense with tea and 
coffee and a few other articles, $150 a year. The board at the 
higher-priced table was $2.50 a week and at the lower price, 
$1.50. 

'T'he regulations issued in 1824 did not permit a student to go 
beyond the college premises on Sunday without permission, 
except to go to church. No student could be absent from his 
room after nine o'clock at night, from October 1 to March 1, or 
after ten o'clock during the remainder of the year. For a 
number of years the regulations of the college provided that 

“No student is allowed to attend the theatre or any such place 
or to visit any barroom or similar establishment or to visit any 
hotel but for special and adequate reasons." 

PRESIDENTS. 

The first five presidents of the university were Doctors of 

Divinity of the Baptist Church, William Staughton (1821- 
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1827), Stephen Chapin (1828-1841), Joel S. Bacon (1843 
1854), Joseph G. Binney 1855-1858), George W. Samson 

1859-1871). They were all men of distinction in their calling, 
the first a very celebrated preacher, the last a noted writer on a 
very wide variety of subjects. The next three presidents were 
also Baptists, but two were laymen. Dr. James C. Welling 
served from 1871 to 1894, Rev. Dr. Beniah L. Whitman from 
1895 to 1900, and Dr. Charles W. Needham from 1902 to 1910. 
The last two presidents hold allegiance to the Episcopal Church, 
Rear Admiral Charles H. Stockton (1910-1918), and the present 
president, Dr. William Miller Collier. 

Dr. Welling served the longest twenty-three years. He was 
a man of great learning in many fields, of broad culture, of 
kindly disposition, of deep piety. He was admired by all the 
students and loved by a large circle of notable friends. He was 
one of the founders of the Cosmos Club. 

It may be of interest to know that the names of five of these 
presidents, Drs. Staughton, Chapin, Binney, Samson and 
Welling were for a time preserved in the names of Staughton, 
Chapin, Binney and Samson Streets and Welling Place, none of 
them far from 14th Street and Florida Avenue; but that Chapin 
Street alone remains, Staughton Street having been changed to 
Belmont Street, Binney to Girard, Samson to Church and 
Welling Place to University Place 

DENOMINATIONAL AFFILIATIONS. 


The founder of the University, as a Baptist clergyman, 
naturally desired that the college should be Baptist by its 


charter. Careful researches by the accomplished Secretary of 
the University, Mr. Elmer Louis Kayser, in the legislative 
history of the charter granted by Congress on February 9, 1821 
show that this was originally proposed, but that, when the bill 
was up before the House of Representatives, an amendment was 
offered and adopted by the House making the college unde- 


nominational The law contains the following provision (6 
Large, p. 255 


Statutes at 


7. And be it further enacted, That persons of every 


"DeC. /. 


religious denomination shall be capable of being elected trustees, 
nor shall any person, either as president, professor, tutor, or 


pupil, be refused admittance into said college, or denied any of 
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the privileges, immunities, or advantages, thereof, for or on 
account of his sentiments in matters of religion." 


For a short period, the Baptist Convention assumed some 
responsibility for the college but this was disclaimed as early as 
1827. For a time the trustees were selected from those nomi- 
nated by the Convention but even this was later abandoned. 
There never was any ownership of the college or its funds by the 
Baptist Church, nor did the Baptist Church ever assume, at 
least after 1827, any financial responsibility for its support. 

During a brief period between the acts of March 18, 1898 
(30 Statutes at Large, p. 328), and January 23, 1904 (33 Statutes 
at Large, p. 7), the charter was amended so as to require a 
majority of the Board of Trustees to be Baptists. That amend- 
ment was repealed in 1904 and the old provision restored. "Thus 
during all but six of the one hundred years of the existence of 
the University, it has been in law undenominational. During 
the early period, undoubtedly Baptists were preferred for selec- 
tion as president and professors, as well as trustees, notwith- 
standing the charter. During my life at the college, from 1874 
to 1878, the active teaching work of the upper classes was done 
by the president and three professors. They were all Baptists, 
two of them clergymen. Of late years the sectarianism in fact 
has entirely disappeared and during the administration of the 
last three presidents, no question of denominational affiliation 
has occurred in connection with selection of trustees or pro- 
fessors. There are Baptists, as well as men of every creed, on 
the present board and in the faculty. The University occupies 
in fact the undenominational position conferred upon it by law. 

The largest contributor to the college was William W. Cor- 
coran, an Episcopalian; the largest contributor of the earlier 
years was John Withers of Alexandria, a Baptist; the largest 
recent contributor is A. Lisner, of the Jewish faith. Two who 
rendered most conspicuous financial aid at critical periods were 
President John Quincy Adams and General Maxwell Van 
Zandt Woodhull, both Unitarians. 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 
There has never been a time in the history of this university 
when it has been sufficiently supported financially. It has been 


twice on the verge of collapse. The real estate on College Hill 
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was paid for in cash, but the college buildings were erected 
partly by cash and partly on faith. A debt of $30,000 was con- 
tracted. In spite of Mr. Rice's indefatigable efforts to secure 


funds, additional buildings required for the college purposes 


could not be erected, although a contract was made, as says his 


biographer, * depending alone on funds yet uncollected and even 


not yet subscribed. ” There was a struggle from the opening 


until 1827, when financial difficulties caused tl 


e suspension of 
activities for part of a year. 

In a letter written by Mr. Rice about this time, he names 
four causes of the trouble, of which the first and principal is 
“Going in debt." Surely here is a warning for the future. 

The College reopened in 1828, and under Dr. Chapin's adminis- 
tration until 1841 there was a constant but only partly success- 
ful effort to meet the financial difficulties. 

The contributions of Mr. Withers and Mr. Corcoran, and 
the fund of $100,000 raised in 1875, did not supply income 
enough to meet the annual deficits. The policy was followed for 
many years of borrowing money to meet these deficits and these 
loans ultimately became charges against the principal which had 
to be liquidated at some future date. The Law School was pros- 
perous for many years and its surplus, instead of being used to 
improve that school, was utilized to pay deficits in other de- 
partments. 

An institution so situated as this can have but one sound 
policy—to require an annual balance of receipts and expendi- 
tures. Unfortunately, until the advent of President Stockton, 
the University was not conducted on this sound financial basis. 

EFFORTS FOR EXPANSION 

Beginning with the year 1902 a most vigorous effort was made 
under the new president, Dr. Charles W. Needham, to place 
the University upon a stronger footing, both educationally and 
financially. In the Law School the old lecture system of in- 
struction was replaced by the modern system of law teaching, 
known as the Harvard or Langdell or “case” system, now fol- 
lowed by all the leading law schools of the country. In the 
Medical School the new building was occupied, a considerable 
addition made to the hospital and modern methods of teaching 
adopted. The othe E schools were re-organized as the Depart- 
ment of Arts and Sciences. The faculty was placed on salaries, 
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instead of on fees, and efforts were made to strengthen and in- 
crease it. The hours of instruction were changed to conform to 
requirements of the educational associations. All this was done 
that the educational work of the institution might be approved 
by educational authorities and thus form the basis of a plea for 
endowments. The attendance greatly increased. 

The buildings at 15th and H Streets were completely out- 
grown and the property had increased too greatly in value longer 
to be occupied for university work. The Van Ness property 
was purchased for a permanent site, but later sold at a large 
advance to the Bureau of American Republics. There was an 
extremely promising opportunity to secure the Dean tract for 
college uses. Efforts to secure endowments were vigorously 
prosecuted. There was never a time in the history of the Uni- 
versity when the prospects seemed fairer for development and 
great success. The president and the trustees were strongly 
convinced that the needs of education at the capital of the nation 
and the great results to be accomplished from a moderate en- 
dowment would be appreciated by wealthy men throughout the 
country to the extent of providing an ample fund. The response 
of the citizens of the District of Columbia was very considerable. 
It would probably have been larger had it been possible to con- 
tinue the movement. 

Much to the surprise of everyone, it did not attract men of 
large wealth throughout the country. Nolarge endowments were 
offered and it became evident that the future of the institution 
was dependent upon local support. 

Unfortunately, the extension of the University work and the 
costs of prosecuting the campaign for larger funds had been 
so great that the already depleted funds of the University were 
greatly reduced. An inquiry by the Attorney General disclosed 
the state of the endowments and an immediate halt was called 
upon all projects of expansion. Had these projects been suc- 
cessful, we would have had at the present time a well endowed 
university of present great aceomplishments and of a secured 
future. 

This period of the University's history has been subjected to 
much severe criticism. The time has now come when it should 
be said that the outcome of this movement was the establish- 
ment of the educational work of the University on a higher plane 
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than had ever before existed; that it was undertaken with the 
brightest prospects of success and that its failure, deeply to be 
regretted, was because the carefully made plans did not produce 
the reasonably expected results. 
REORGANIZATION 

The state of the University at this time was critical and 
there was grave question whether it would not have to close its 
doors entirely. Fortunately, the wisest possible guide was 
found in this emergency in Rear Admiral Charles H. Stockton, 
who had retired from the Navy for age and who had by a long 
and distinguished career as a naval officer and as a master of 
international law, earned rest and quiet. He accepted the 
presidency of the University and served it for nine years, the 
first three without salary. He placed the University, probably 
for the first time in its history, in a perfectly sound financial 
position and so left it when he retired from the presidency two 
years ago. There was no floating debt, and in spite of the entire 
want of income-producing endowments, every year showed a 
balance in the Treasury. It so continues, with greatly increased 
attendance, under the watchful guidance of our present accom- 
plished president. I may speak for my fellow members of the 
Board of Trustees in saying that as long as any of us who know 
of the difficulties which Admiral Stockton successfully sur- 
mounted remain upon the Board, it will be our duty to see that 
his work shall not be undone, no matter how strong may be the 
temptation to speculative expansion. 

My understanding is that President Stockton based his 
administration upon three cardinal principles: 

1. That expenses must be measured by receipts and that 
there must be no annual deficits. 
2. That the immediate future of the University is as a city 


university, ministering to the needs of students residing here, 
either permanently or temporarily. 

3. That the surplus earnings of each department of the 
University must be reserved separately for that department. 

In carrying out the first of these principles, the expenses were 
reduced in the most radical manner. The budget system was 
installed and the budget rigidly adhered to. NO expense was 
permitted unless the money to pay for it was definitely in sight. 
The members of the faculty suffered heavy reductions in their 
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already moderate salaries and remained with the University 
when they could easily have found better compensation else- 
where. Too great tribute can not be paid to them for their 
unselfish devotion. 

The purchase at this time at the University's own price by the 
late S. W. Woodward of the property at 15th and H Streets was 
one of the potent factors in saving the life of the University. 

PRESENT CONDITION. 

The present condition of the University is highly gratifying. 
The enrollment for the past two years has been by far the 
largest in the history of this institution. The demand for 
education in the Distriet, based upon the enlargement in the 
operations of the national government, is steadily increasing 
and with it must necessarily come a steady increase in the num- 
ber of students in the George Washington University. 

The Law School has purchased, and partly paid for out of 
its accumulated surplus, a suitable and attractive building, 
admirably situated. The income from the Law School is suf- 
ficient to assure the establishment of a sinking fund for the pay- 
ment of the indebtedness remaining upon the building. The 
progress of the year has shown that the purchase of the building 
was a sound business investment required by the needs of the 
Law School and justified by the increased attendance and by the 
greater interest of the students. The standards of instruction 
maintained by the school enable it to hold membership in the 
Association of American Law Schools. It is the second largest 
law school in the Association. We are fortunate in the admira- 
tion and affection felt by the students for the capacity and 
character of Dean Ferson. 

The Medical School has achieved great success under the 
extremely able management of its Dean, Colonel W. C. Jorden, 
U. S. A, Retired. In the record of the examinations by 
State Boards of Health it holds an enviable position, surpass- 
ing many schools of much larger equipment. It is rated as 
Class A by the National Association of Medical Schools. But 
a medical school can not be conducted except at a large cost in 
excess of possible receipts from students. Additional funds are 
today absolutely necessary. At the present time, the Medical 
School of the University occupies the most valuable property of 
the University too valuable to be continuously used for edu- 
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cational purposes. Medical education is one of the primary needs 
of the day. The requirements for such education advance by 
leaps and bounds. The number of medical schools has been 
greatly reduced through the discouragement of those not coming 
up to fixed standards. It has probably been reduced now to a 
minimum as low as is consistent with safety. The existing 
medical schools ought to be strengthened. This Medical School 
should have an endowment of a million dollars for its own 
purposes, to enable it to continue to advance its work in accord- 
ance with the demands of present day medical science. 

The Department of Arts and Sciences is doing the best and 
largest work of its history. It is entirely self-supporting. But 
its needs are many. First of all, the salaries of the faculty 
should be larger. We are subject to competition with endowed 
institutions. We have happily been able in recent years to 
make some increases so that we now are paying living salaries, 
but the present standard is neither a proper reward for those who 
have remained faithfully with us for many years nor a sufficient 
inducement to bring to us those men whom we desire to bring 
here. We need a larger number of professors to give their 
entire time to University work. I place the need of more money 
for the faculty above the need of buildings. If the quality of 
teaching is high, students will come to us in increasing numbers, 
no matter if our buildings lack architectural beauty, our rooms 
are bare and the benches hard. 

We have completely overrun our existing buildings. Our first 
need is for a lecture and recitation hall. We are turning away 
students because we are actually wanting in room for teaching. 
We need laboratories. At the present day the theoretical and 
practical sciences require large equipment. Work of the first 
class can not be done without chemical, physical and biological 
equipment and machinery for engineering. We own a sufficient 
quantity of real estate in the immediate vicinity of Lisner Hall 
to permit the erection of all needed buildings. 

It would not be possible to mention at this time the many 
members of the faculty to whom the University is deeply 
indebted, but I think that all their colleagues will justify me 
in selecting two veterans for special mention. Dean Wilbur 
» amount of adminis- 


of the Columbian College combines a larg 
trative work with lectures of the highest character to the 
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largest classes in the University and is the personal eounsellor 
of very many of the students. Dean Hodgkins is the dean of 
the Department of Arts and Sciences and of the School of 
Engineering and acting president in the absence of the president. 
The value of his services to the University can not be measured. 
In administrative work, in teaching, in the Alumni Association, 
in council with the president, in wisdom as to University 
policies, he is the greatest force in the daily work of the Uni- 
sity. Deans Hodgkins and Wilbur are the nucleus around 
which the whole Department of Arts and Sciences is built up. 
We are fortunate also in Dean Rudiger of the Teachers 
College and Dean Henning of the School of Graduate Studies, 
who have given for many years intelligent and faithful service 
in building up their respective departments. Two veterans of 
the teaching staff, Professors Schoenfeld and Swisher, should 


also be mentioned with gratitude and affection. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

With the present thus happy in every respect except the want 
of endowments, we now ask, what is the future of the University? 
I regard the George Washington University as having two great 
responsibilities and opportunities. 

The first of these is to the boys and girls resident in Washing- 
ton who desire a college education, but who can not get it unless 
they can live at home. There are many of these. The George 
Washington University furnishes the opportunity for such 
education to them. This is its primary function and its sacred 
duty. It is the obligation of the citizens of the District of 
Columbia to see that the institution is supported so that such 
education can be obtained by the boys and girls resident here. 

Its second responsibility is national in scope. There are 
thousands of young people from every state in the union who 
enter government service here and desire to utilize their life in 
Washington for a few years in fitting themselves for broader 
citizenship at their homes. They are the people who flock in 
great numbers to the Law School and to the Department of 
Arts and Sciences for the late afternoon classes. Those who 
have taught here and elsewhere all agree that these are an un- 
equaled body of students. There are men and women who are 


attending the university courses at their own cost, giving up 
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their leisure, because they want the advanced education. It 
was well said by one of our own undergraduates, Mr. Michael 
A. Mussman, presiding at one of these centennial exercises: 
“While we are earning our daily bread, this university enables us 
to drink of the fountain of knowl dge.” We are helping every 
part of the country by the education which these earnest stu- 
dents take back to their own homes. It is a matter of great 
pride to all those concerne d in the University that they are thus 
rendering a national service. 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE UNIVERSITY. 

In my judgment, the responsibility for the continuance and 
extension of this University is primarily with the citizens of the 
District of Columbia. It is solely theirs, in so far as the under- 
graduate instruction of the boys and girls of this District is 
concerned. The responsibility for giving higher education to 
the government employees is one of the duties whieh our 
citizens should discharge in eonsideration of the benefits derived 
from the presence of the government here. 

We are not a wealthy city, but there is sufficient wealth to 
give to George Washington University a reasonable endowment 
which will pay the faculty better, enlarge the teaching staff, 
furnish plain but sufficient accommodations for the students and 
relieve the administrative officers from the pressing fear of 
deficits which always hangs over them and which chills all 
efforts for needed ex] ansion. When the Distriet of Columbia 
has itself discharged its full responsibilities and has placed this 
institution upon a stronger financial basis, the time will come 
when we may look to men of large wealth throughout the 
country to extend generous aid to the University and make it 
in all respects a great National University. 

[n the immediate future I look to see the peculiarly local work 
which we are now doing greatly enlarged and improved. After 
that has been done by our citizenship here, I look to see a great 
university to which students, undergraduate and graduate, 
from all parts of the country will come for the purpose of giving 
their entire time to University work. That must come after 
the District of Columbia has in greater measure discharged the 


two principal duties that lie upon us in our present work. 


WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER 


President of The George Washington University 


Words Used by President Collier in Conferring Honorary 
Degrees at the Centennial Convocation 

MASTER OF ARTS 

CLIFFORD KENNEDY BERRYMAN, cartoonist of The Wash- 
ington Evening Star, enjoying nation-wide repute and assured 
of enduring fame: In you a natural genius for drawing is com- 
bined with a wit free from venom and with a soul of unsullied 
purity. Your illustrations are remarkable for their timeliness, 
their aptness, their humor, their kindliness, their refinement. 
You create the smile without the sting. You laugh and the 
whole world laughs with you. "Tis you who have made clear 
Carlyle’s words: 

“How much lies in Laughter; the cipher key, wherewith we 
decipher the whole man.” 
MASTER OF ARTS 

PERMEAL JANE FRENCH, Dean of Women of the State 
University of Idaho; a tactful disciplinarian; an inspiring 
teacher; a powerful influence for higher education and nobler 
womanhood. 
DOCTOR OF DIVINITY 

RonERT Hastines Nicnors, Graduate of Yale; postgraduate 
student at Oxford; for many years a devoted and beloved pas- 
tor; today, Professor of Church History in Auburn Theological 
Seminary. 
DOCTOR OF HUMANE LETTERS 

CHARLES Henry Betts: Former President of The New York 
State Press Association. Having supplemented by extensive, 


serious and systematic reading the course of study begun by 


you in college but interrupted by adverse financial circumstances 
you have acquired a broad, liberal education and a special 
familiarity with political and sociological questions which you 
have discussed in the press and in the legislature with keen 
intelligence, great vigor, and rare consistency. Believing that 
the function of a newspaper is not only to give publicity to facts 
but also to deduce principles from them and to urge action in 
accordance therewith, you have long been widely known as the 
editor of a country weekly of exceptional worth and influence. 
Wielding a trenchant pen you have been the doughty champion 
of the causes that commended themselves to your judgment and 
the determined foe of that which you considered fallacious 
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This degree is conferred upon you às à recognition of your 
own merits and as a tribute to the power of the country news- 
papers of the United States, of which the brilliant editor of the 
metropolitan daily of greatest circulation has truly said: 

“The country newspaper is the national publie forum; it is 
the concentrated expression of local thought. The country 
newspapers combined are the people and the power of the 
country . . . . The man who edits a country newspaper 
and possesses his readers' confidence is the school teacher of 
grown-up men and women . . . . There are at least fifty 
million human beings in the United States to whom the voice of 
the country editor means more than any other voice in the 


nation.” 


DOCTOR OF HUMANE LETTERS 

SAMUEL RICHARD FULLER: Former student of Trinity College 
whose delegate you are today at this Centennial Observance; 
Honorary Master of Arts of Union College; Lover of Literature; 
Classical scholar of preeminent distinction; Lecturer who makes 
the age of Caesar, Cicero, Antony and Cleopatra, live again for 
your charmed listeners. 

Not preoccupied, however, with the dead past but conscious 
of the living present and keenly sympathetic with the trials and 
sufferings of people of today. Unselfishly raising, by your lec- 
tures, tens of thousands of dollars for the relief of French women 
of gentle birth who were in poignant distress vet who were too 
sensitive to appeal for aid; administering this relief in a way that 
never wounde | sensibilities. thus doing a nice thing in a nice way. 
DOCTOR OF HUMANE LETTERS 

ALANSON BicELow Houcanrow: Bachelor of Arts of Harvard: 
postgraduate student at various Continental universities: 
trustee of Hobart College and also of St. Stephen's College, by 
botb of which you have been delegated to attend this Centen- 
nial Observance; President of the Board of Religious Edu- 
cation of the Episcopal Diocese of Western New York. Pos- 
sessed of an innate love of letters, you have, amidst the responsi- 
bilities of the management of a vast industrial enterprise and the 
duties incident to your position as a Member of Congress, never 
neglected the eultural nor permitted the spiritual to be subor- 


d 


inated to the material. 


DOCTOR 


OF HUMANE LETTERS 

GEORGE DUDLEY SEYMOUR: Bachelor of Laws and Master of 
Laws of the George Washington University; Honorary Master 
of Arts of Yale University; lawyer of recognized special ability 
in patent cases; lover and patron of the fine arts; public-spirited 
citizen: generous donor of many funds for the preservation of 
buildings and objects of great historical interest; to you, in 
partieular, we are indebted for the preservation of the home of 
Nathan Hale; author of numerous books relating to our Colonial 
and Revolutionary periods. 
DOCTOR OF LETTERS 

FRANCES PARKINSON Keyes: Vice-President of The League of 
American Pen Women; frequent contributor to many reviews 
and periodieals of the highest literary standards; author of 
novels that are filled with the breath of that pure, wholesome, 
rural life which is the strength of America and its institutions. 
DOCTOR OF LETTERS 

JULIA MARLOWE SOTHERN: Foremost living American actress 
in tragic and romantic róles; greatest interpretress of the im- 
mortal Bard of Avon. You have made letters so live in the 
hearts of my riads and have so instructed and inspire d them that 
all who have seen and heard you, with universal admiration and 
gratitude, exclaim, in the couplet of Thomas Heywood, 

“The World’s a theatre, the earth a stage. 
Which God and Nature do with actors fill." 

DOCTOR OF SCIENCI 

FREDERICK VERNON COVILLE: Curator of the United States 
National Herbarium since 1893; entitled to the credit for the 
foundation of the Desert Botanical Lal oratory; fellow A.A.A.S.: 
former President of the Botanical Society of America; author of 
numerous books and papers on botanical subjects. Your 
investigations into the economie condition of the public grazing 


lands, on blueberry culture, and on the agricultural utilization of 


acid soils, have made the W hole world youl debtor. 


DOCTOR OF SCIENCI 

Howarp Lincotn Hopexins: Dean of the Department of 
Arts and Sciences and Dean of the School of Engineering of 
The George Washington University, in which you long ago 
earned your degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D., and to whose 


advancement you have consecrated your whole life, not only 
as a teacher of physics and mathematics in it, in various ranks, 
for thirty-seven years, but also as a loyal and zealous worker 
in its Alumni Association, in which you have, with fidelity, 
filled every one of its offices. 
DOCTOR OF SCIENCE 

CHARLES WILLIAMSON RICHARDSON: Graduate of the Medical 
School of The George Washington University. For thirty years, 
professor of laryngology and otology in it and at the same time 
in active practice in Washington; universally recognized as a 
leading specialist in these branches; writer of many authorita- 
tive books upon medical subjects; member, fellow and, at vari- 
ous times, president of numerous medical societies of national 
scope. During the war, Director of the Section of Defects of 
Hearing and Speech in the office of the Surgeon General; now a 


Colonel in the Medical Reserve Corps. 


DOCTOR OF SCIENCE 

FRANK SPRINGER: Palaeontologist; writer of numerous au- 
thoritative works, the result of your own painstaking investi- 
gations; generous supporter of the work of archaeological 
excavation in New Mexico. 

DOCTOR OF LAWS 

MABEL THORPE BOARDMAN: In your long years of service in 
directing the work of The American Red Cross, you have dis- 
played not only the strength and the beauty of woman's devo- 
tion and the tenderness of woman's sympathy with the suffer- 
ing, but great firmness of mind and superior administrative 
talent. 

Today, as the first woman to hold the high office of Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia, you bring to the discharge of 
your duties, woman's intuition and keen perception, supple- 
mented by faculties well-trained and by an exalted conception 
of civie duty. 

DOCTOR OF LAWS 

FREDERICK CARLOS FERRY: President of Hamilton College: 
lately President of The Association of American Colleges: 
scholar distinguished for accuracy of knowledge, breadth of 
learning, and soundness of judgment; beloved and inspiring 


teacher; able and just college administrator. 
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DOCTOR OF LAWS 

GEORGE HiGGINs Moses: For many years actively con- 
nected with one of New ] ngland’s influential hewspapers, cul- 
tivating through it a natural aptitude for gathering facts and 
realizing their significance, and developing to a high degree the 
power of seeing and foreseeing. \ppointed Minister to a high 
post in the American diplomatic service during a most trying 
period, these trained faculties made you an acute observer, a 
quick-witted negotiator, a fitting and well-fitted reprepresenta- 
tive of a country that works in the open and which will not be 
caught asleep. 

Elected and triumphantly re-elected a United States Senator 
from the State of New Hampshire, you have ever been alert and 
active, vigilant and virile. 

Open-eyed and open-minded in the consideration of all ques- 
tions, you have been unwilling that your country, in its foreign 
relations, should leap in the dark. In national affairs you have 
preferred to guide your steps with the lamp of experience, con- 
sidering the American Constitution and established American 
institutions as safe beacons. Ever insisting that these lights 
shall not go out, it is never difficult to tell where Moses was, 
is, or will be. 

DOCTOR OF LAWS 

Lurer Wricut Morr: For more than ten years a Member 
of Congress from the State of New York; influential member of 
the highly important Ways and Means Committee; faithful 
representative; intelligent and industrious legislator; in recogni- 
tion of your own loyal and valuable public service and as a 
tribute by this University to the oldest University in the United 
States, Harvard, of which you are an honored graduate and by 
which you have been accredited as delegate to this ( 'entennial 
observance. 

DOCTOR OF LAWS 

CHARLES WELLMAN Parks: Former student of this Uni- 
versity: graduate of The Rensselear Polytechnic Institute. For 
many years successful in professional work in civil life. Dedi- 
cating your talents to your country ’s service, you have rendered 
serviees of such value that you have been deservedly made 
tear Admiral, Chief of Civil Engineers, Chief of the Bureau of 
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Docks and Yards, in its Navy, and have been awarded the 
Golden Palms by an allied nation. 
DOCTOR OF LAWS 

Key Pirrman: Former student at Southwestern Presbyterian 
College. Pioneer settler in the organized portions of Alaska, 
leader in a movement to establish law and order in a section 
then without duly constituted political institutions. By 
diligent study acquiring a knowledge of the law and becoming a 
recognized expert in certain branches of it, enjoying a large 
practice; now serving your second term as a United States 
Senator from the State of Nevada; wise law-maker because 
your personal experiences have made you conscious of the needs 
of the people, and your own struggles with the realities of life 
have given you a full appreciation of the force of facts to which 
laws must be adapted if they are to be beneficial. 
DOCTOR OF LAWS 

CHARLES ALEXANDER RicHMOND: Graduate of Princeton. 
Justly honored with doctorates of law and divinity by many 
colleges. A pulpit orator of convincing power; President of 
Union College; Chancellor of Union University ; foremost among 
the great teachers and the able college administrators of the 
land. 
DOCTOR OF LAWS 

ARTHUR CHARLES Rounps: Graduate and trustee of Amherst 
College; Master of Arts and Bachelor of Laws from Harvard 
University; Master of Laws, honorary, from New York Uni- 
versity; for several years a professor in its Law School; long 
prominent in the active practice of your profession in New York 
City; a thorough student of the law as a science; a consistent 
believer in it as a definition of rights; a living exponent of its 
highest ethical principles. 
DOCTOR OF LAWS 

BERTRAND HorLis SNELL: Bachelor of Arts of Amherst College: 
trustee and treasurer of Clarkson College of Technology which 
you represent at this Centennial; trustee of The New York State 
Normal School at Potsdam; generous giver of time and money 
to worthy causes; deservedly successful in the executive control 
of large business enterprises; a power in the political life of the 
Empire State; a highly influential member of the National House 
of Representatives. 
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DOCTOR OF LAWS 


GEORGE SUTHERLAND: Former Senator of the United States 
from the State of Utah; former President of the American Bar 
Association; foremost amongst the modern expounders of Con- 
stitutional Law; consistent advocate of strict adherence to the 
American system of Government as absolutely essential to 
individual liberty, national security and international harmony. 
DOCTOR OF LAWS 

Rospert Means THompson: Graduate of the United States 
Naval Academy; for several years in the Service. After re- 
tiring from it, you have continued to maintain an active interest 
in it as evidenced by your efficient and unselfish work as Presi- 
dent of The Navy League. Taking up the study of law, you 
received from Harvard your LL.B. In CIV il life, you have been 
not only a lawyer, but a developer of the mineral resources of the 
country and a financier; at all times you have been conscious of 
your civie duties and tireless in your efforts to discharge them; 
generous supporter of every organization and every movement 
aiming to protect American interests, preserve American in- 
stitutions and promote American ideals, especially of those that 
seek to perpetuate Constitutional Government. In you we 
recognize the highest type of a public-spirited citizen in private 
life. 

DOCTOR OF LAWS 

Virrorio RoLANpE:I Riccr: Jurist of profound learning and 
international repute; many years a Senator in the Parliament of 
Italy; newly appointed Ambassador of that country to the 
United States; bearer of its message of good will; advocate of 
closer economic relations as a means of promoting mutual in- 
terests: in recognition of your own erudition and eminence and 
as an expression of our realization of the eternal and immeasur- 
able debt which the whole world owes to that land of Arts and 
Letters and Science in which the Renaissance of learning took 
place and in which, in the hoary ages of the past, was established 
the first of all Universities still existing that were incorporated 
by imperial charter, the University of Bologna, of which you are 
the duly accredited delegate to this Centennial Observance. 
DOCTOR OF LAWS 

BELTRAN MarurkEv: Graduate of the University of Chile 
I 


which has honored this University by duly acerediting you as its 
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delegate to this Centennial observance; many years the rep- 
resentative of your country at important posts in its diplomatic 
service; minister in various cabinets of its government; now 
Chilean Ambassador at Washington and Senior in point of 
length of service or of rank of all the Latin-American diplomatic 
representatives accredited to the United States: In recognition 
of your own high attainments and signal achievements and as an 
evidence of our deep appreciation of the contribution to civili- 
zation and culture made by the Latin-American nations, and 
in the confident hope of closer intellectual and social relations 
between them and the peoples of the Anglo-Saxon countries. 


DOCTOR OF LAWS 

JEAN ADRIEN ANTOINE JULES JUSSERAND: Scholar of ency- 
clopedie information, whom colleges and learned societies de- 
light to enroll in their membership; diplomat by natural talent 
and by a lifetime of varied training, having rendered to your 
country and to civilization services of imperishable value; Am- 
bassador of France. 

This university, mindful of the fact that Lafayette was present 
at its first commencement, feels proudly privileged, today, at its 
Centennial anniversary, to confer this degree upon you, France's 
representative at Washington. It confers it because of your 
own preeminent attainments and surpassing achievements, and 
as its tribute of gratitude to the great nation whose pervasive in- 
fluence is spreading the ideal of liberty, equality and fraternity 
throughout the whole world, daily making it more true that 
every lover of liberty loves two lands, his own and France. 


JUNIOR WEEK 

Junior Week, part of the Centennial celebration of the Uni- 
versity, included a reception, the presentation of a play and the 
annual Junior Class promenade. These events, which were 
brilliantly successful, were in charge of the Junior Week Com- 
mittee, composed of J. Foster Hagen, J. Fuller Spoerri, Ralph 8. 
Nagle, Grace Wormsley, Howard C. Espey and Robert M. 
Taylor. 

The first event of Junior Week was the Reception tendered 
members of the University and invited guests of the Convocation 
at the Raleigh Hotel. During the afternoon more than seven 
hundred and fifty members of the faculty and of the student 
body and guests from other institutions were present. The 
Raleigh ballroom was tastefully decorated for the occasion. 
'The University Glee Club rendered several selections and George 
A. Myers offered vocal numbers which were well received. 
Professor Dewitt Clinton Croissant delivered a brief address, 
contrasting conditions in the University today with those which 
obtained during his student days. Professor Croissant spoke of 
the magnificent work done by the faculty of George Washington 
University and paid a glowing tribute to the men who had main- 
tained those high standards which had made the University 
what it is today. Dean and Mrs. Howard L. Hodgkins, Dean 
and Mrs, William C. Borden, Dean William Allen Wilbur and 
Dean W. C. Ruediger were in the receiving line during the 
reception. Owing to the numerous duties connected with the 
entertainment of guests and the arrangement of the Convoca- 
tion, the President and the Secretary were unable to attend the 
reception but sent their regrets. There was dancing during and 
after the reception. The committee in charge was composed of 
Howard E. Espey, Chairman, Mildred Eagan, Marion Holliday, 
Thomas E. Lodge, Robert Marshall and Robert Morgan. 

On the night of Thursday, February 24th, the most brilliant 
and colorful Promenade ever given at the University was held 
More than two hundred and fifty couples were 
in attendance. The Juniors were signally honored by the pres- 
ence of President and Mrs. William Miller Collier, who stayed 
Eight fraternity boxes 


at Rauscher's. 


during the greater part of the evening. 
and three class boxes beautifully and tastefully decorated in 
the University and fraternity colors added variety and pic- 
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turesque attraction to the setting for the promenade. The 
prediction has been adequately fulfilled that the class of 1923, 
of which Robert W. Pulliam is president, would honor the Uni- 
versity in a manner which 


‘an hardly be surpassed in future 
years. The success of the affair is due to the efforts of J. Fuller 
Spoerri, Chairman of the Junior Promenade, and a most 
capable committee aided by the council of class presidents. 
The classes of '21, '22 and '23 were represented by beautifully 
decorated boxes as were also Sigma Chi, Kappa Sigma, Theta 
Delta Chi, Sigma Phi Epsilon, Delta Tau Delta, Phi Sigma 
Kappa, Sigma Nu and Sigma Alpha Epsilon from among the 
fraternities in the University. Handsome souvenir programmes 
were given out at the promenade. The list of patrons and 
patronesses included the President of the University and Mrs. 
Collier, the Secretary of the University, Professor and Mrs. D. C 
Croissant and Mr. and Mrs. Bryan Morse. 

On Monday night, February 28, in the Central High School 
Auditorium the Junior Class presented Clyde Fitch’s drama, 
“The Truth,” to an appreciative gathering of University offi- 
cials, members of the faculty, guests and students, who received 
the play and the efforts of the individuals participating in it in 
no uncertain manner. The cast for the production consisted of 
Geraldine Barlow, in the part of Becky, the heroine; Vivian 
Bradley, as the jealous wife; Jean Jussen, as a mutual friend 


Phoebe Gates, as the socially inclined owner of the Baltimore 
boarding house; Omar Humphrey, as the husband of Becky ; 
Howard C. Espey as the father of Becky; D. Malcolm Hodge, 
as the husband in love with Becky; and Russell I. W hyte, as the 
butler. The entire production was in charge of Professor D. C 
Croissant, assisted by a committee of which Ralph G. Nagle was 


chairman. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 

The Department of Arts and Sciences as now organized 
consists of 

The Graduate School 
Columbian College 
College of Engineering 
Teachers College 

In addition to these sub-divisions there is the Summer School 
which has a large attendance. 

The enrollment in this Department has increased during the 
past ten years from 1270 to 3072 students during the regular ses- 
sion, while the Summer School which held its fifth session in 
1920 had 763 students. 

Columbian College which conducts the usual courses in liberal 
arts leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, perpetuates the 
original name of the University and has, therefore, had a life 
of one hundred years. The College of Engineering, organized on 
the present plan in 1905 is the successor of the Corcoran Scien- 
tific School which was established in 1884. The Graduate 
School was organized in 1887, and Teachers College, originally 
organized as the Division of Education in 1907. has had its 
present organization since 1909. 

These divisions of the Department of Arts and Sciences are 
largely for convenience of administration, and while each has its 
Faculty, headed by a Dean, the Department as a whole has a 
Faculty which includes all of the regular teaching staff in all of 
the sub-divisions. "The students are not segregated, but mingle 
in the same classes, according to their registration in required 
or elective studies. 

The group system prevails in Columbian College and students 
are classified in six groups—Latin, Modern Languages, Natural 
Science, Political Science, Pre-Medical and Commerce. 

In each group about one-half the work is prescribed and 
one-half elective. 

In the College of Engineering there are offered courses leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Civil, Chemical, Electrical 

and Mechanical Engineering, and also in General ( 'hemistry and 
in Architecture. 

Teachers College requires courses in Education and Educa- 
tional Psychology, and confers the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
and the Bachelor's Diploma in Education. 
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The teaching staff of the Department consists of 32 full-time 
instructors and 46 part-time instructors together with many 
laboratory assistants. 

When the l niversity moved to the center of the city in 1884, 
it was largely for the purpose of meeting the needs and providing 
a college and university education for the clerks in the govern- 
ment service. With the development of the educational re- 
quirements for employment in the government service there 
have come to Washington a large number of 
women. who have had a high school education and often one 


young men and 


or more years of college work. These well-trained and ambi- 
tious young people constitute a body of students of unusual merit 
who flock to the University for further training. 

The Department of Arts and Sciences offers courses in every 
subject of instruction between the hours of five and seven, im- 
mediately after the closing of the government departments, and 
it is possible for a student to complete a regular course and obtain 
a degree by attending only at those hours. Because of the limit- 
ed hours for classes and the severe standards maintained, it 
usually requires six years for a part-time student to complete 
the course. 

During the year before the University established itself in the 
city, there were 37 students, and there were given 36 courses 
with a total of 82 recitation or laboratory periods a week. 
During the current year there have been 3072 students and there 
are given 270 courses with a total of 708 recitation or laboratory 
periods a week—that means there are 118 classes in session each 
day. In 1883, the 37 students were full-time students. During 
the present year there have been about 600 full-time students 
and 2400 part-time students. 

The increase in attendance during the past three years has 
been so great that it has overtaxed the buildings available. 
There is large demand for additional courses in Commerce, 


Business Administration, Political Science, Accountancy, Do- 


mestic Science, and other subjects. Although he University 
has purchased or rented all suitable buildings near the main 
building, it is unable to establish these new courses because of 
lack of room. It owns two parcels of land, each containing 
about 12,000 square teet of ground, directly contiguous to the 
ground on which its main buildings are located and will erect 
new buildings as soon as funds are available. Until that comes 
to pass, its growth is stopped, and it is prevented from doing its 
duty to those who seek an education under its Faculty. 
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University HOSPITAL 
39 H Street Northwest 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 

The Medical School is now in its ninety-sixth year, having 
been opened in March, 1825. It is the eleventh medical 
teaching institution in the United States, in chronological order 
of establishment, and has given degrees to 1,460 graduates in 
Medicine. 

Like many other medical schools in this country, it was first 
independent. Later it was loosely affiliated with the Columbian 


University and finally became an integral part of that Institu- 


tion, sometime before the University, by virtue of the act of 


Congress, approved January 23, 1904, changed its name to The 
George Washington University. 

In 1898, in order to increase the facilities for clinical teaching, 
a University Hospital and University Dispensary were estab- 
lished 

For many years the school had late afternoon and evening ses- 
sions, but in 1908 the University directed that all such classes be 
discontinued and that day sessions only should be held. This 
was the first step toward modernizing the school. 

In 1902, the old Medical building, in which the teaching had 
been conducted since 1867, was replaced by the larger and more 
commodious structure which the school now occupies, located at 
1335 H Street, about one block and a half east of The Shoreham 
Hotel. In 1903 an addition materially enlarging the hospital 
was opened. 

In 1909, new ordinances were adopted by which the school. 
the hospital and the dispensary were completely amalgamated 
according to the most approved ideas for medical teaching. 

The Department of Medicine of the University thus became a 
complete medical educational unit consisting of a Medical 
School, a University Hospital and a University Dispensary. 
The Hospital and Dispensary came under the same management 
as the School and the clinical teachers in the School took charge 
of the clinics in the Hospital and Dispensary so that the work in 
School, Hospital and Dispensary was completely correlated. 

In 1910, appeared the epoch-making classification of Medical 
Colleges by the ¢ ‘ouncil on Education of the American Medical] 
Association. 

The reorganization and betterment of the Medical School was 


recognized by the Council and the school was classed “A” 
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(the highest classification) a standing which it has since main- 
tained. 

The effect of higher standards in the school was shown by a 
marked decrease in matriculants for, while in 1908 there had 
been thirty-two freshmen; only thirteen registered in 1909. 
The improvement in the school soon evidenced itself. In 1910. 
the freshmen class numbered twenty-five; in 1911, twenty-nine; 
in 1912, forty-six; and in 1913, seventy-six. In 1914, the pre- 
medical entrance requirement was raised to one year of specified 
college work and to meet this, a premedical course had, by 
advice of the Medical School, been instituted in the Department 
of Arts and Sciences (Columbian College) of the University. 

The raising of entrance standard, as was expected, caused a 
drop in first-year students, twenty-two being matriculated in 
1914. In three years this number had increased to forty-two, 
when to meet the demands of the American Medical Association 
the entrance requirements were raised to two years of college 
work and in 1918, the number of freshmen dropped to twenty- 
three. The number in the present session, 1920-21, is fifty and 
the total number of medical students is one hundred and 
thirteen. 


THe COLLEGE or PHARMACY AND THE EXPLOSIVES AND Dvi 


STUFFS LABORATORY 
SOS I Street Northwest 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 
'The Columbia Pharmaceutical Association of the District of 
Columbia was organized in 1871 with the avowed purpose of 
establishing a school of pharmacy. A charter was procured 
under the provisions of an act of Congress for the incorporation 
of institutions of learning and the Association then disbanded and 
immediately reorganized as the National College of Pharmacy, 
W hichopened its doors for the reception oí students on November 

11, 1872. 

In the beginning its classes were largely augmented by 
the transfer of students from the School of Pharmacy of the 
National Medical College of the Columbian University of 
Washington, D. C. 

The courses of instruction at first consisted of lectures in 
chemistry, toxicology, materia medica, botany and pharmacy, 
to whieh were later added obligatory courses in analytical 
chemistry: and pharmaceutical laboratory work. The time 
allotted to instruetion was at first six hours per week for a 
period of thirty-two weeks, but gradually the time and subjects 
were extended until the total didactie and laboratory work 
amounted to over thirteen hundred and sixty hours. 

In 1888, owing to the growth in classes and the necessity for 
increasing the curriculum, the trustees of the National College 
of Pharmacy, acquired the property now occupied by the school 
at 808 I St. N. W., and erected a building that met all the 
requirements, which resulted from the steady increase in 
student body. 

In 1893 the trustees ordered an extension of the curriculum 
and required that certain courses should be given during the 
day and that students should complete a course covering three 
years of thirty-two weeks each before becoming eligible for 
graduation. Candidates for admission were further required 
to submit evidence of a complete high-school education which 
requirement made the National College of Pharmacy the first 
of the colleges of pharmacy in the United States to adopt this 
advanced requirement. 

In 1906 the National College of Pharmacy became affiliated 
with the George Washington University under the charter 
granted to the University by Congress. This affiliation was 
continued up to the time of entrance of the United States into 
the Great War in 1917. 
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The war disclosed that there were certain deficiencies in the 
course of pharmaceutical instruction, to overcome which it was 
deemed necessary to reorganize the pharmacy curriculum and 
to bring about a closer relation between the College of Pharmacy 
and the George Washington University. 

As a result, the old College of Pharmacy has now become a 
part of the University, being incorporated in the Department 
of Medicine, and known as the School of Pharmacy. It has 
adopted a broad and completely reorganized curriculum, divided 
into an Arts and Sciences group, and a more or less purely 
Pharmaceutical group, which gives to the student not only 
pharmacy, but a broad and liberal education in arts and allied 
'urriculum the 


science. Upon satisfactory completion of such a 
student is eligible for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Phar- 
macy. This enables the graduate to continue work in the Grad- 
uate School and, should he desire, he may enter the Medical 


School without further preparation in pre-medical subjects. 


This curriculum now covers four academic years of didactic 
and laboratory work embracing thirty-three hundred hours of 
instruction. 

The adoption of this curriculum by the School of Pharmacy 
of the George Washington University gives to it the distinction 
of being the first of its kind in the United States to broaden its 
scope so extensively and so nearly to reach the ideal course as 
outlined by the National Pharmaceutical Association. 

Instruction in purely pharmaceutical subjects is given in the 
Pharmacy Building, 808 I St. N. W., a three-story and base- 
ment structure designed and built in accordance with the ideas 
of the National College of Pharmacy Trustees, for educational 
purposes and provided with lecture halls and laboratories. 

Since many states are now requiring all applicants for licenses 
to practice pharmacy to be graduates of a reputable school of 
pharmacy, the policy adopted by the school is to give a compre- 
hensive, well-graded and well-proportioned course, one that will 
adequately prepare the graduate to practice modern pharmacy 
and to meet the requirements of the National Pharmaceutical 


Association and the State Pharmaceutical Boards. 
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THE LAW SCHOOL 
An Introspection 
On the occasion of the one-hundredth anniversary of the 

foundation of our University, the Law School may well pause for 

introspection and to consider whether it is fulfilling its mission. 

In doing this, mention will be made of our physical equipment, 

faculty, students and alumni. 

We are finally housed in a creditable building, ideally located 
and well adapted to our needs. This marks the achievement 
of a goal long cherished by students, alumni, faculty, and 
trustees. 

The first payment on the building has been made from surplus 
earnings of the Law School and small donations accumulated 
over a period of many years. For the balance of the purchase 
price the trustees have generously pledged the credit of the Uni- 
versity. This Law School receives no publie aid, and its en- 
dowment is small. The large stream of students for many years 
and the judicious management by our trustees of small sums 
have made possible our splendid home. 

Our physical equipment is now, for the first time in many 
years, adequate and suitable to our needs. 'The adaptability 
of the building to its use could not be fully determined until it 
had been tried. We have now occupied the newly acquired law 
building long enough to say with assurance that it meets our 
requirements. Our Law Library, containing more than 8,000 
volumes, is open and available to students each day from 9 a. m. 
to 11 p. m., and on Sundays from 2 to 6 p. m. Our furniture, 
while plain, is in good repair and, in so far as utility is concerned, 
is of the most approved type. In the elassrooms movable chairs 
and desks have supplanted the old tablet-arm chairs. Our 
location combines the advantages of being one of the most beau- 
tiful in Washington with being easily accessible. On the whole, 
our physical equipment is adequate and creditable. 

There have been a few changes in the personnel of our faculty 
from year to year, but the quality of the faculty has been fairly 
constant. The present faculty is composed of men who are 
not only able, but who are devoted to their work in a marked 
degree. Particular mention should be made of Professors 
Clephane, Earnest, Brandenburg, Peter, Latimer, and Justice 
Stafford, because of their long, unselfish service. Our faculty 
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has one element of strength believed to be unique—it is well 
balanced between resident teachers and lawyers who are prac- 
ticing or on the Bench. Experience has demonstrated that sub- 
stantive law courses can best be given by men who devote them- 
selves exclusively to teaching, while the practice courses are 
best given by men in the practice. 

Our student body has grown until we are the second school in 
size in the Association of American Law Schools. Harvard 
alone is larger. Nine hundred students have registered this 
year. This great number of students is gratifying, but of far 
more significance than their number is their character and 
ability. The student body as a whole is an earnest, well- 
prepared body of men and women. Their morale is excellent. 
Among them it is “fashionable to work.” They are indeed the 
stuff of which real lawyers are made. 

For many years the high standards of this school were main- 
tained only by great sacrifice in its attendance. Young men 
were prone to choose an easier approach to their degree, 
always available, without realizing the futility of such degrees. 
The methods of this school have gradually come to be appre- 
ciated, and its attendance has accordingly increased. Our 


students, no less than our faculty and trustees, desire high stan- 


dards honestly enforced, thorough instruction, and a jealous 
guarding of degrees. Indeed, it appears that these very stan- 
dards are the strongest attractions we offer to the discriminating 
student. It thus appears that expediency, as well as our duty 
to the public and to our students, requires strict adherence in 
the future to these same high standards which our trustees and 
faculty have so harmoniously agreed upon in the past. 

Our graduates number more than 2,500. They are playing 
a prominent part in the political life of the nation, as well as in 
our chosen profession. They have occupied positions in the 
Cabinet, in Congress and on the Bench. They have served 
their country as Admirals, Generals, Governors and Ambassa- 
dors. The honorable service they are rendering reflects credit 
on themselves and on their school. 

We now have a building to which our alumni may point 
without apology; but a handsome building is not the sole or even 
the chief factor in making up a law school. The more important 
part of our institution is that composite, intangible thing resting 


upon the success and loyalty of our alumni; the ability and 
morale of our students; the strength and devotion of our 
faeulty; and the wisdom and foresight of our trustees. An 
acquaintance with all these factors gained through nine years of 
service here leads me to a strong conviction that we shall be able 
to make this Law School a great and leading power in advancing 
the legal profession. 

It is our earnest desire that our alumni may not only point to 
the home of this Law School with pride, but that they may 
take pride in bearing its degree; and to that end it must be our 
care to guard those degrees, "There is no restraint on the con- 
ferring of degrees, and so long as this is true, charlatan schools 
will no doubt continue to traffic in them. A degree, under these 
conditions, may mean much or nothing, depending entirely on 
the school conferring it. Each institution establishes the value 
and significance of its own degree. 

While satisfactory progress has been made, a great deal 
remains to be done. Our standards should be still higher; our 
faculty should be better paid, and thus stabilized: our library 
should be increased; and numerous class sections should be 
added. It is my earnest desire that the alumni and friends of 
the Law School be informed of the aims and purposes of the 
school and that they give their support for the continued 
progress of the school. The loyalty of the alumni in the past 
leads me confidently to expect their cooperation in the future. 

The Law School is not operated for financial gain or for any 
other reason than to render helpful service to its students and 
to the public. The extent to which it has fulfilled that mission 
may to some extent appear from the above rough outlines of 
its achievements. The introspection is encouraging. We are 
fulfilling our mission. As a constituent part of the University, 
we may even feel a measure of pride on its one hundredth 
birthday. 

THE NEW LAW SCHOOL HOME 

Last spring the University purchased for the Law School the 
building which was formerly the home of the Department of 
Justice. It is a four-story and basement structure, built of 
brownstone and: brick, and overlooks McPherson Square. 

The interior of the building has been entirely remodeled. 
Four large classrooms have been supplied on the third and 


fourth floors. Two of these rooms are each arranged to seat 
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over 200 students, and the other two to seat 125 each. The 
second floor is fitted up for the Law Library, six professors' 
offices, and a women's rest room. The first floor is used for the 


administration offices and moot court rooms, of which there are 


four, with a total seating capacity of over 200. "The basement 
is devoted to a me n’s lounging room, one large classroom, locker 


space, and storage purposes. 


The building easily accommodates 1,000 students, so that it is 
sufficiently large to house the entire Law School enrollment. 


which last year was so large that overflow classes had to be held 
in the Medical School Building. 

The history of the new site is quite interesting. The larger 
portion of the present building, whic? originally consisted of two 
separate houses, was erected as a home by Senator Palmer of 
Michigan. It was contracted for in 1884 and completed in 1886 


at a cost of $90,000.00, exclusive of the ground. The cost was 


so large because of the character of the n aterial and workman- 
ship, which were the finest that could be secured. The inside 


was John R. 
Thomas, and the builder Robe ri k. ] leming, probal ly the best 


woodwork is solid mahogany. The architec 


builder in the city at that time. 

For some time after 1896, the premises were owned by T. S. 
Schneider, who constructed the west addition, remodeled the 
building as an apartment house, and named it the “Baltic.” 
From 1899 to 1916 the Department of Justice occupied the 
premises, and for a time, during 1918, the War Risk Insurance 
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Bureau’s exe utive offices were located 
THE ALUMNI ROOM 


A large room on the main floor of the Law School Building 


there. 


has been amed the “ Alumni Room," and « specially fitted up 


and set aside for the use of any student, alumni o1 educational 
organization. It will seat more than 100 persons. 

Since the beginning of school the Alumni Room has been in 
great demand, being used by the Columbian Debating Society, 
Washington Shakespeare Society, Columbian Women, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Washington Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Phi Delta Phi, Phi Alpha Delta, and the 
Masonic Club. 


As the room has been « specially set aside for their use, alumni 


are urged to use it whenever they find the need of a small 
auditorium or a place for the meeting of any organization to 


which alumni belong. 


THE LOUNGE AND REST ROOM 

The Law School now has a completely finished Men's Lounge 
and Women's Rest Room. The furnishing of these rooms was 
made possible mainly through the efforts of Mrs. Louis Hertle, 
Mrs. John P. Earnest, and Mrs. Merton L. Ferson, who not only 
raised several hundred dollars among the alumni and friends of 
the Law School, but also personally superintended the pur- 
chasing and installation of the fittings. 

The students also contributed generously to th« furnishing 
fund, raising over $400. Mrs. Hertle very kindly donated 
several very good paintings and engravings. 

The men have a large room, done in red, with red hangings, 
red reading lamps, and with the glow of the fireplace reflected in 
the brightly-colored paintings on the wall. Comfortable lounging 
chairs, smoking stands and a thick velvet rug give a luxurious 
effect. 

The women's room, which is on the second floor, has a fine 
outlook on McPherson Square. The color scheme is yellow and 
black. Gold cloth curtains have been hung at the bay window, 
which also has a fine window seat made of black and colored 
chintz, with cushions to match. Two large wicker armchairs 
with chintz cushions and a couch covered with the same materia] 
make for comfort. A thick rug, two Windsor chairs, a most 
attractive mahogany table, and a smart table lamp with a gold 


shade complete the furnishings. 


ATTENDANCE 

The 1920-21 enrollment in the Law School is the largest in 
its history. The gross registration on March 19, 1921, was 896. 
an increase of 145 over the registration for the same date last 
year. Of this number a little over 15 per cent are women. 
Every class is larger this year than last, except that of the first 
year. There are approximately 100 students in the forenoon 
classes, exclusive of the classes from 7:50 to 8:40 a. m. 

As a full third-year morning curriculum will be added next 
year, it is expected that the registration in the forenoon classes 
will then exceed 135 full-time students. First and second-year 
morning subjects were offered this year. The morning classes 
were suspended during the war, and resumed last year when 


only first-year work was given. 


$5 


Tue Law Scnoor 
The Library 


The Men’s Lounge 


This year's registration is the largest of any school in the 
Association of American Law Schools, except that of Harvard 
University. Both the first and second vear classes have been 
divided into three sections each, in order that classes might not 
be too large for efficient instruction. One section of each class 
is held from 9 to 11 in the morning and two sections from 


5.10 to 6.50 in the afternoon. 


LAW SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS 

The Law School Senate, which was first organized last year 
has proved to be a helpful influence in student affairs. Among 
other things handled by it during the year have been the financ- 
ing and carrying out of the Annual Dinner, the passing of 
resolutions condemning the use of prepared notes, and the 
organization of the classes and Honor Committees. The 
members are: Ismar Baruch, '21, Chairman; Sarah A. Tilghman, 
22, Vice-President; Glenn Eno, ’21, Secretary and Treasurer; 
Dean Merton L. Ferson, ex-officio; Gilbert L. Hall,’18, represent- 
ing the Alumni; Newell W. Ellison '21, George E. Hughes, '22, 
Leslie Jackson ’22, Paul H. Baker '23, Bernard F. Burdick, 
'23, and Filimora Wilgus, 23. 

Each class has organized its Honor Committee, but so far the 
committees have had no occasion to meet. It is believed that 
the honor system used in examinations is working well in the 
Law School. 

Two new legal fraternities have been installed during the past 
year. Phi Alpha Delta granted a charter to the men in the 
Harlan Law Club last June, and Kappa Beta Pi granted a 
charter last August to a group of seven women students. "There 
are now four national legal fraternities with Chapters in the 
Law School, the other two being Phi Delta Phi, installed in 
1884, and Phi Delta Delta Women's Legal Fraternity, installed 
in 1918. 

There is also a chapter of Delta Sigma Rho, the Honor 
Society of men and women who have participated in collegiate 
contests in debate and oratory. 

The Columbian Debating Society has enjoyed an unusually 
successful year. Its Friday evening meetings have been well 
attended and its membership increased. George W ashington 


teams, composed largely of students from the Columbian 
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Debating Society, defeated the University of West Virginia and 
the Swarthmore College teams in the annual triangular inter- 
collegiate debating contest. A dual debate between women 
teams of George Washington and West Virginia Universities 
has been arranged. 

The Women’s Legal Club has held several very successful 
social affairs and has done much to draw the women students 


closer toget her. 


CHANGES IN LAW FACULTY AND CURRICULUM 

Four new professors who are devoting their entire time to 
teaching were added to the Law School faculty last fall. They 
are: Lyman P. Wilson, B.S., Knox College, J.D., University of 
Chicago: Hector G. Spaulding, A.B., Dartmouth, LL.B., 
Harvard: Albert Levitt, A.B., Columbia, LL.B., Harvard; and 
Thomas C. Lavery, LL.B., George Washington. 

Professor Wilson has h 
at both the Universities of Idaho and Oklahoma. Professor 


ad long experience as a teacher of law 


Spaulding formerly taught at Stanford University. 

Four new Lecturers in Law were also secured. Harleigh H. 
Hartman. M.A., LL.M., D.C.L., Examiner at the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, is giving the course in Public Utilities. 
Frank S. Smith, A.B., Wesleyan University LL.M., George 
Washington, is teaching Wills and Real Property III. Spencer 
Gordon. A.B., Princeton, LL.B., George Washington, is giving 
the course in Income Tax Law. Gilbert L. Hall, A.B., Swarth- 
more, LL.B., George W ashington, is conducting one of the four 
Moot Courts. Messrs. Smith, Gordon and Hall are all attor- 
neys practicing in the ( ‘ity of Washington. 

The teaching staff this year consists of six full-time professors 
and fifteen part-time professors and lecturers. 


Prof. Van Vleck was granted leave of absence for the year. 


However, he will return to the scl 


001 and will give two courses 
during the summer seession. Prof. McFall is devoting only 
part of his time to teaching. 

John W. Townsend, LL.B., George Washington, has succeeded 
Prof. Van Vleck as Secretary of the Law School. He is giving 
his full time to the work, as the growth of the school and the 
corresponding increase in administrative work demands a full- 


time secretary. 


A new division of the Moot Court has been established, and 
several new subjects added to the curriculum. Admiralty, 
Public Utilities, Income Tax Law. International Law, Mort- 
gages, Real Property III, and Damages are being given. These 
subjects have been added since the publication of the 1919-20 
catalog. The new Law Building makes it possible not only to 
take care of a larger enrollment, but also makes it feasible to 
offer a larger number of courses of instruction, as the number of 
class rooms is now double that of the old quarters. 


LAW FACULTY NOTES 

Prof. William C. Van Vleck was granted leave of absence for 
1920-21, and is taking post-graduate work at Harvard Law 
School. 

Prof. Merrill I. Schnebly, who resigned last June, is now teach- 
ing at Indiana University Law School. 

Mr. Chester McClain, who taught Trusts last year, is now an 
instructor in the Harvard Law School. 

Prof. John M. McFall, who was a full-time instructor last 
year, is now Assistant Counsel in the Legal Department of the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company in Baltimore. 
However, he comes to Washington each Saturday, and is giving 
the courses in Mortgages and Insurance. 

Dean Ferson, Professors Van Vleck, Collier, Levitt and 
Spaulding attended the meeting of the Association of American 
Law Schools, held at Chicago in December. 


LAW SCHOOL 
Summer Session, 1921 

The summer session of the Law School for 1921 will cover a 
period of six weeks. Classes will begin Monday, June 20th, 
and close Saturday, July 30th. Examinations will be held 
August Ist, 2nd and 3rd. 

The purpose of this session is to lighten and supplement the 
work of the regular session by enabling students to complete 
subjects usually taken in the regular session, or to shorten the 
period of study for a degree. 

Subjects have been selected to afford proper work both for 
students beginning the study of law and for advanced students. 
All the subjects selected will be conducted by regular members 
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of the faculty and the character of instruction and the amount 
and grade of work required will be the same as that of the regu- 
lar session. 

Students who are qualified for admission as candidates for 
degrees will be given two seme ster-hours credit for each topic 
completed. 

Employed students may obtain a maximum of four semester 
hours credit by attendance in two subjects aggregating ten 
periods per week. 

Students without substantial outside employment may obtain 
a maximum of six semester hours credit by attendance in three 
subjects aggregating fifteen periods per week. 

The schedule is so arranged that the work may be taken in the 
morning or in the late afternoon, or part in the morning and 
part in the late afternoon. 

Classes in morning subjects are held from Tuesday to Satur- 


day, inclusive; classes in afternoon subjects from Monday to 
Friday, inclusive. Monday, July 4th, will be a holiday. 

The following courses will be offered: Elementary Procedure, 
Assistant Prof. Lavery; Personal Property, Prof. Van Vleck; 
Principles of Legal Liability, Prof. Collier; Code Pleading, 
Prof. Wilson; Damages, Assistant Prof. Lavery; Quasi-Con- 
tracts, Prof. Van Vleck; Sales, Prof. Ferson; Suretyship, Prof. 
Wilson. The first three subjects are open to first-year students, 


and the rest to second and tl ird-year students. 


SECOND SUMMER SESSION. 


A second summer session will commence on August 4, im- 


mediately following the t, and will end on September 14. 
Examinations will be held September 15, 16, and 17. The 


and hours of re citation are the 
t courses In regular law work, 
`. will be offered. 
This is the first time two summer sessions have been offered at 
George Washington. The additional term has been decided 


E 


upon on account of the unusual demand by students in this and 


terms of admission, fees, credit a 
same as in the first session. Eigh 
the subjects to be announced at a later dat 


other law schools near Washington for a session during the latter 
part of the summer. It affords an opportunity for summer work 
to those students who plan to take their vacations in the earlv 
part of the summer, and also a chance for students taking work 
in the summer schools of other universities to make additional 
credit by devoting the larger portion of the usual vacation time 
to study. 
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Winter of 1920-21. 


School of Graduate Studies 
Columbian College 
College of Engineering 


Teachers College 
Professional Departments. 
2 i 
Law School 


Medical School 


Pharmacy School 
Total 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1920. 


Arts and Sciences 


Law 


Total including Summer School 


SUMMARY FOR TEN YEARS. 


Rear-Admiral Chas. H. Stockton, President: 


Registration for 1911-12 1,270 
Registration for 1912-13 1,347 
Registration for 1913-14 1,611 
; tegistration for 1914-15 1,790 
Registration for 1915-16 1,973 
Registration for 1916-17 2,187 
tegistration for 1917-18 2,217 
William Miller Collier, President: 
Registration for 1918-19 2.629 
Registration for 1919-20 3,822 
Registration for 1920-21 1,063 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


Students registered in the University during the Fall and 


Di partme nt of Arts and Science $. 


227 

1,967 

539 

306 
3,039 

807 

113 

14 
1,024 
1,063 

163 

210 


Summer 
* 1 m 
School Total 


231 2,418 
275 2,492 


387 3,016 
668 4,490 
1,033 5,096 


A PRAYER 


BY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON* 


Almighty God: We make our earnest 
prayer that Thou wilt keep the United States 
in Thy holy protection; that Thou wilt incline 
the hearts of the citizens to cultivate a spirit of 
subordination and obedience to government, 
and entertain a brotherly affection and love for 
one another and for their fellow-citizens of the 
United States at large. And, finally, that 
Thou wilt most graciously be pleased to dispose 
us all to do justice, to love mercy and to demean 
ourselves with that charity, humility and pacific 
temper of mind which were the characteristics 
of the Divine Author of our blessed religion, 
without a humble imitation of whose example 
in these things we can never hope to be a happy 
nation. Grant our supplication, we beseech 


Thee, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


* This prayer is used regularly at “The President's Chapel" 
of the George Washington University, and voices the aspirations 
of the University for the fulfillment of civic duties and the promotion 


of national welfare. 


George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Six-week and nine-week courses 
Beginning June 20, 1921 

SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION 
Art Household Economics 


Chemistry Law 
Economics Library Science 


French Physics 
Geography Political Science 


Geology Psy chology 

German Sociologv 

History Spanish 

Summer School Bulletin, giving full information, will be 
sent upon request 

ADDRESS COMMUNICATIONS TO 

DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 

2023 G STREET NORTHWEST 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| 
Education Mathematics 
English Philosophy 
The 


For announcement of Summer Law School 
see pages 92 and 93 


The Regular Annual Courses of the University for the next 
academic year will begin on the last Wednesday of September 
September 28th. 


